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THE POLITICAL EXAMINER. 


FURTHER IRISH DEMANDS. 

If the tone of renewed agitation in Ireland be 
provoking and embarrassing to Liberal rulers, it is 
but just and wise to remember the cause. It was 
all very well for his opponents to taunt Mr Glad- 
stone with having sacrificed the Irish Church 
¥stablishment to the fear of social disturbance 
created by the Manchester rescue and the Clerken- 

sll explosion. But the blame of having waited till 
the public nerves had been highly strung by these 
events before introducing his memorable measure 
lies not at his door, but at the door of those who, 
for two-thirds of a century, refused to consider the 
question calmly and dispassionately, and who proved 
in the end that they were accessible to the admoni- 
tions of terror, and to the admonitions of nothing else. 
It is Conservatism that has read Catholic agitation 
in Ireland this demoralising and disastrous 1esson. 
As emancipation was confessedly extorted by the 
fear of civil war, so religious equality has at length 
been exacted only by apprehensions of bloodshed 
and confusion. It is all very well to call the Fenians 
madmen or misdemeanants, worthy only of peniten- 
tiary punishment and unpolitical penalties ; but, 
unhappily, there has been a method in the madness 
and a meaning in the misdemeanour, which it can 
serve no honest purpose to deny. Fenianism now 
takes heart again, and swaggeringly claims an 
unconditional amnesty, not as a matter of justice 
or of generosity, but, as it audaciously puts _ it, 
as a matter of mere expediency. Tenant-right, 
which three years ago was explained by its best 
advocates to mean no more than the practical 
security against capricious eviction, which would 
ensue from compelling landlords to pay wre pe 
tenants the worth of the improvements they h 
made, has now broadened and deepened into what 
may be briefly defined as neither more nor less than a 
partnership in the fee. Speaker after speaker at public 
meetings bids the people fling to the winds every 
thought of compromise founded on leases for years or 
compensation for improvements ; and the resolutions 
come to enthusiastically assert that there can be no 
hope of peace or contentment until the occupying 
tenantry are firmly rooted in the land. In strict 
analogy therewith we find Roman Catholic clergy 
raising their demands with regard to education. 
It is no longer a grievance that the gates of Trinity 
College should be closed ; the grievance now is 
that they are about to be thrown open. The question 
is not about proper securities being provided against 
proselytism in mixed schools, but whether under 
any circumstances the youth of different creeds 
should be brought up together. It used to be 
matter of complaint that there were not a sufficient 
number of Roman” Catholics members of the 





i7| knowledge and under our own eyes, is it extraor- 





national Board ; it is now a matter of episcopal 
command that parents shall withdraw their 
children from mixed seminaries, on pain of ex- 


communication. 
And after what has happened within our own 


dinary, after all, that a community of sanguine 
temperament, like our Celtic neighbours, should 
believe that, to a persistent importunity spiced with 
threats, nothing is impossible? This is what comes 
of the blind refusal to be wise in time, which has 
unhappily marked the whole course of English 
legislation in Ireland. It is ridiculous as well as 
undignified to talk, as some do, of popular ingrati- 
tude. We allowed the season for growing gratitude 
in the popular heart to pass, without pretending to 
sow the seeds of it. If the land question and the 
education question are at length become unman- 
ageable, whose is the fault? Has one new fact in 
either discussion been discovered since the Devon 


it would not give ear. The spirit of despotism was 
upon it: that intolerant spirit which will not 
brook the assertion of any liberty of thought ; that 
arrogant spirit which will not bear rebuke or in- 
struction. The Company of Jesus have long had 
the simple-minded and impressionable Pius IX. in 
their hands. One of their order is his confessor, 
and they have contrived to gain that ascendancy 
over him as Pope which Cardinal Antonelli has 
over him as King. The worldly wisdom of the 
Minister early foresaw the dangers into which 
the Ultramontanists were dragging the Papacy. 
He deprecated from the first the design of 
summoning a General Council, which he knew 
would hazard the exposure of disunion, and in- 
evitably bring the Church into conflict with more 
than one of the friendly temporal Powers, of whose 
aid it stands so much in need. But Pius IX, as 
he has advanced in years, has grown more and 
more of an enthusiast. As his individual interest 





Commission was issued and the Queen’s Colleges 
Bill was brought in by the Government of Sir 
Robert Peel? Whatever Parliament may consent 
to do now might and ought to have been done five- 
and-twenty years ago, or in some year since. But 
how has every proposal, however moderate or 
limited, been treated in Parliament? If brought 
forward by one front bench, it was instantly de- 
nounced by the other; if brought forward by 
independent members, it was spurned by both. 
The present generation has grown up utter unbe- 
lievers in the justice or the wisdom of the Imperial 
Legislature ; and that Legislature has lately taught 
them to believe, by its recent words and works, 
that to pressure it is hard to say what it will not 
yield, although to reason and magnanimity it will 
yield nothing. 

Two inferences seem to us to follow from the 
perception of these painful truths. The first is that, 
regardless of big words and bullying of every kind, 
Government ought to hasten rather than hesitate in 
the completion and production of their remedial 
policy. The longer it is deferred the more painful 
and perilous will the complication become. What- 
ever concessions are seen to be right, they ought to 
be made, not as part of a bargain or as instalments 
of a dole, but freely, fully, and at once. But in the 
next place, or rather we should say simultaneous 
with such remedial measures, Government is bound 
to say plainly what it cannot and will not yield. 
Without this further concession, however right in 
itself, it would be fraught with infinite danger. 
All authority and faith in the stability of order 
will be destroyed if point after point shall seem 
to be carried by political intimidation ; and if a 
credulous and excitable community are grounded 
still more firmly in the fatal belief that there is 
nothing they ask, provided they ask it loudly and 
long enough, which they may not hope to get, how- 
ever inconsistent it may be with the progress of 
enlightenment or the maintenance of the dignity 
and strength of the Empire. 





PERE HYACINTHE AND THE JESUITS. 

The coil which the Jesuits were preparing to 
draw round the mental freedom of Catholic 
nations threatens to slip from their hands. Ultra- 
montanism has been warned again and again, and 
from quarters whose loyalty to Rome was above 
doubt, that it was going teo fast and too far. But 


in things of time has gradually lessened, he has 
daily become more wrapt in contemplation of the 
world to come, and inaccessible to mundane 
motives when led to regard them as antagonistic to 
those of a transcendental kind. Risk of ease, peace, 
luxury, and even life, he would cheerfully incur, 
rather than compromise his notion of pontifical 
duty and honour. The fanatics have fed him with 
dreams of the reconquest ‘of Christendom to be 
accomplished in his time. » In their view the sum- 
moning of an Gicumenic Council would be a grand 
coup. No Catholic country could refuse to send its 
episcopal delegates; and even from those long 
alienated by schism the mitred representatives were 
certain to come. Assembled beneath the dome of 
St Peter’s, doubts and cavils would be drowned in 
the overwhelming chorus of Christendom, or awed 
into silence by the novelty and grandeur of the 
scene. Pius IX. was persuaded, moreover, that 
by the sanction of such an assembly could he 
alone retrieve the indignity put upon his office by 
the rejection of the too famous Syllabus promulgated 
five years ago. In vain the astute Secretary of 
State pointed to the ominous signs of the times in 
Germany, France, and Spain. The Pope would 
not hear, and the preparations for the Council have 
gone on. 

We last week called attention to the formal 
remonstrance of nineteen Catholic Bishops assem- 

bled at Fulda, and to the circular note addressed 
by Prince Hohenlohe in the name of the King of 
Bavaria to other Catholic rulers, recommend- 
ing concerted action against the disintegrating 
policy supposed to be in contemplation by the ill- 
advisers of the Pope. ‘To-day a still more remark- 
able protest against Ultramontanism, in this and 
every other shape, reaches us from the altar steps of 
Notre Dame. Father Hyacinthe, the most eloquent 
and earnest preacher who has been heard in France 
since the death of Lacordaire, publicly accounts for 
the suspension of his utterances from the pulpit of 
the national Cathedral by revealing the fact that 
he had been suddenly commanded by the Father- 
General of his Order to speak no more against the 
threatened designs for exalting into an article of 
faith the absolute will of Rome; and arraying its 
interdict against the freedom of individual thought, 
and the progress of knowledge throughout the 
world. For several years the aisles of Notre Dame 
have been crowded continually to hear the thrilling 
admonitions of the Carmelite Friar. “Frivolity and 
[ Reyistered for Transmission Abroad. 
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fashion have been mingled with philosophy and 
devotion ; the young and the old, the rich and the 


r of all d jostling one another in the eager 
three Unlike his Jesuit rival, Pere Felix, hé 
has seldom meddled With cotitféversy, but throwl 


himself heart and sdiil ie nobler work 6 

trying to rally a moral circilation in hearts be- 
numbed with the effects of sensuality, or palsied 
with the mere selfish terrors of vice and supérsti- 
tion. Like Savonarola, he denounced without 
scruple or fear the abuses and hypocrisies of actual 
life; and—t-wfrm tons -combated” the vain’ 
relianeé 6 sAebPaétalisti 44 a substitute for indi- 
vidual onscienc He - j esp ° ll , ° ’ 


the demoralising and degrading system which would aaa af M 


in social matters set up the authority of the eon- 
fessor against that of the husband and father, and 
which by a too natural analogy would substitute in 
educational matters the mandate of the Chureh for 
the judgment of the State or the consvience of the 
individual. Like his friend and protector, Arch= 
bishop D’Arbois, he strove to reconeile belief in 
religion with the pursuit of seience; and whenever 
he alluded to ecclesiastical disputes his leanings 
were altogether in favour of Gallican liberty _as 
opposed to Papal imperialism. The only wonder 
was that he. was permitted so long to pursue his 
truly evangelical work, Recently he would appear 
to have felt called upon te inveigh, in no measured 
terms, against the eneroaching schemes ascribed 
to the preparers of the approaching Coupcil. 
This made the eup of his contumacy to overflow. 
The influence of the Jesuits proved too strong for 
him; and the head of tlie Carmelite fraternity at 
Rome, who had hitherto admired and approved 
his work, was at length persuaded to call on him to 
retract certain pregnant words, and in fututé te 
preach the contrary, or hold his peace. This he felt 
would be not te kéep his vow of obedierice, but if 
reality to break it.’ His honoyt is a man and his 
truth as a téacher of men must be sacrificed, or he 
uiuist resist, His choice is made. He retites froni 
the convent which, ten years ago, he had entered 
as a home of peace, but which, in future, would be 
to him only “a prison of the sodl.” Catholic as 
much as ever; he jdins the revolt against Ultramon- 
tane tyrainy, intolerance, and obseurantism. His 
letter of resignation will bé found in another 
column, and will well repay perisal. 





WATER SUPPLY IN THE METROPOLIS. 


The neglect of some of the companies, which 
divide amongst them the duty and the profit. of 
supplying the inhabitants of London with. water, 
urgently calls for legislative interposition. For a 
long time the reports of the Registrar-General have 
reiterated grave complaints, that the existing law, 
being hard of enforcement, has been systematically 
infringed. The Act of 1852 prescribed that every 
company on which renewed privileges were con- 
ferred should “effectually filter all water supplied 
by them within the metropolis for domestic use, 
before the. same passed into the pipes for distri- 
bution ;” and peremptorily forbade the taking of 
any portion of the supply from the suburban reaches 
of the Thames, High-service was made imperative 
only when demanded by the inhabitants of a parti- 
cular district; but means were found in man 
places to prevent this demand being made, Public 

i intment and discontent made itself heard at 
l in tones so unmistakable that in December, 
1866, a Commission was appointed, with the Duke 
of Richmond for chairman, to inquire into the sub- 
ject, and especially into the merits of the various 
schemes suggested by engineers and others for obtain- 
ing @ purer and better supply. Notice having thus 
been given to the companies, it might have been sup: 
posed that while the Commissioners were inquiring 
into the comparative feasibility of new plans, they 
would take care to make good all defects in the old 
one ; and that while their crities were fishing, they 
waulfl be mending theirnets. It isdue to some of them 
indeed to say, that since 1852 they have made great 


Yipersons. That is nob the main question, or the 


and splendid improvements in their works, and that 
little, if any, fault can be found with them as regards 
filtration. .But of others it is one to speak 
in thé sanié terms, ‘The last report of Mr J: Netten 
Radéliffe to the Medical Qfficer of thé Privy 
Coately Sintén, upb the Lambeth and 
Southwark Companies with negligence in this respect, 
proved not only by chéiiital examination, but at 
timés obsérvible iff & way which wé should deem 
almost iticredibile if the facts were riot stated upon 
official authority. ‘The Medical Officer of St John’s 
rand “St Olave's; Southwark; Dr Vinen; has stated 
that ’ 
“ The water supplied to St Olaye’s district was almost 
niformly, throughout the whole of last winter, very turbid 
of & yellow colotir ;” that there Was tio bétter way of 
colivéying a Gbrreet idea of it “than by compariig it to 
diliited peastotip, 6f to a yellow Noveriber fog.” 
Dr Parker, the Medical Officer of Bermondsey; 
states that thé water if the public swimining bath 
is 86 bad that persons have refused to bathe in it. 

Several iffdnthy #0 the WatéF Comipatiy attaché a 
sttAiHEF 46 thY flivtiths of thé supply pifies of the baths, in 
order to fishes and a fildnientous growth offensive 
to the eye which at times entered the baths in considerable 
quantities; statements were confirmed by the superin- 
endent of the bath’ ia interviews I had with hitm, in con- 

with D¥ Witliati Patkét; on thé 16th and 17th of 
July, 1869, ane he added, that when the watet was very 
tufbid it would depdsit a layer of mud at the bottom of the 
bath in the course of the day. 

The eause of this state of things cannot be 
dotibted. Mr Radcliffe hitits, wfidisguisedly; his 
suspicion that the old “in-takes” #t Battersea ate 
still resorted to occasionally by both the Companies 
which supply the southern portions of the Metto- 
polis with water. This, if it could be proved, would 
bé clearly an infraction of the law ; but the stattite 
omits to provide any efféctual mediis of supervision 
for the protection of the public, ahd individuals 
will not ineur the risk and cost of suing for penal- 
ties wheriever fault miay seem to be found. The 
saine obsétvation applied to the absence of filtra- 
tidn; which may at one period of the year be 
adéquate; atid Which af another niay lave been 
suffered to become wholly insufficient. If the 





cities and boroughs of the Metropolis, for want of 


thunicipal otganisation, are foreed to depend upon 
private Associations; to whom a monopoly is 


secured, for the supply of this prime requisite of. 


life; Parliimerit ought at least to provide some 


constant and unqualified oversight ; and with the 
power of summarily compelling an observance of 
the eonditions on which alone such a monopoly is 
endurable. . 

With regard to constant and general high-service, 
we should hope that there is now but little differ- 
ence of opinion among the community at large. 
In densely crowded districts all our sanitary doings 
are nothing worth unless there be the opportunity 
and facility of cleanliness which a regular supply of 
pure water alone can afford. The owners of the 
worst sort of dwellings will continue to object to 
the expense of laying on pipes to the upper stories, 
because the expense means an increased tate, and 
an inereased rate means by so much a diminished 
rent. We cannot stop to re-afgue the question, so 
often fruitlessly debated, whether in the long run 
such property would not be enhanced in value by 
being thus made habitable by a deventer elass of 


paramount oné. It is whether the bodily health 
and moral condition of multitudes of human 
who are individually helpless in tle matter, shall be 
sacrificed ; and the well-being of all around them 
ane poset by a continuance of the present uncivi- 
ised practice. The provisions of the Act of 1852 
were tentative, and they have failed; they were 
permissive, and they must be made compulsory. 





THE BRITISH CRITIC ABROAD. 


At this season of the year all things foreign and 
unclean are being subjected to the contemptuous 


départinent of Government with the means of 


who have studied the manners and customs of this 
wandering censor who can properly divine the cause 
of that..dislike with which,.owr countrymen are 
regardéd by neighboufing nations. Occasionally 
however, the ingeniotis travellet who quits for the 
first time his native shores is. tempted to put his 
impressions into type; and then we have an exhi- 
bition of peculiarities which are at once instructive 
and amusitig. Nothing more marked in this way 
hag of late Appeared than a little volume purporting 
to be a description of an eight days’ trip to Paris,* 
fhe author apologises for amy tons itr his 
work by saying that these sketches were written 
and sent home for the amusement of his wife. 
While heartily sympathising with his conjugal 
thoughtfulziess; we are somewhat surprised to look at 
the communications with which he hoped to delight 
his spouse: As a rule, worien até not amused by 
remarks on the tenure of land; and, so far as we 
know, husbands are not in the habit of writing letters 
to their wives upon the condition of the newspaper- 
press abroad. Besides, it seems to us cruel to tell a 
lady who is left at home what she must do ina 
foreign hotel, and to tantalise her by furnishing her 
with suinptuous bills of fare. However, allowing the 
raison Pétre of the book to stand as Mr Cowan 
gives it, let us look at his deseriptioi of the foreign 
parts which he visited. 

Brief as was the journey from Calais to Paris, it 
enabled our shrewd ttaveller to form conclusions as 
to the coridition of French farming. “Grain here 
is all cut by the sickle, and farming is a long way 
behind that of Scotland in all respects.” Of course 
it is!—a hurried glance from a railway carriage is 
surely sufficient to denionstrate the superiority of 
Scotch agriculture to that of any foreign nation. 
This part of tle journey our traveller found rather 
tiresome, although it was “ relieved at times by the 
unnecessary bustle and (to us) unintelligible chatter 
of the officials and attendants of the railway.” 
‘Why; the poor wretches cannot even speak ; they can 
only indulge in unintelligible chatter, like so many 
monkeys. Mr Cowan's delicate ear, educated by 
the Italian-like softness of his countrymen’s pro- 
nunciation, rebelled against the meaningless and 
dissonant sounds which these Frenchmen uttered. 
Nor does he find the first of their institutions which 
he studies any great improvement. “There are 
réfreshment-rooms at the principal stations, but 
these aré fot to be compared to those in this 
country; the viands are frequently of a second- 
class order.” We know that in England the viands 
at railway refreshment-rooms are invariably of a 
first-class ofder ; ard that their solid and substan- 
tial pastry, and their good, thick, strong sherry and 
port are infinitely superior to the light wines and 
kickshaws at French stations. However, our tra- 
veller reaches Paris. ‘The first thing to do on 
reaching Paris,” he observes, profoundly, “is to get 
suitable apartments.” But for this advice, you 
would probably go and visit the Louvre, or indulge 
in a drive in the Bois, taking your luggage with 
you. Don’t do sé; get suitable apartments first. 
Our traveller, having obtained rooms with “windows 
like folding doors,’ set out next morning on his 
tour of inspection, The stupidity of the French 
le in not talking English seems to liave awakened 
scorn on several occasions. Goirg first to the 
Bastille, he meets a guide, “who contrives to keep 
up a continual round of French during the inter- 
view.” Again, at Notre Dame, he meets a guide 
whose “expressions were a jumble of French, and 
as intelligible to us as Gaelic to an Englishman.” 
Indeed, he ha’ no patience with this absurd mixture 
of a language, which is quite unintelligible to a 
tational Scotchman. He visits the Place de la 
Concorde; which is ornamented “regardless of 
money.” So is the Madeleine, which “is said to 
have been built at a cost of: 520,000/., a sum which 
makes it difficult to form any conception of the 
magnificence of the structure without seeing it.’ 
Why the sum should make it difficult to imagine the 








* ‘Paris: Random Notes of an Eight Days’ Trip.’ By 








scrutiny of the travelling Briton. It is only those 
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nagni e of the structure, we do not quite see. 
Frotti the Madeleine the traveller proceeds to the 


panotaitia of the battle of Solfetino—* a very lively 


' and very true picture of an actual battle-field”— 


a phrase which leads one to think that Mr Cowan 


must himself hive been in the wars; The Champs feeling 


Blysées * suggests very much the idea of Fairyland.” 
Next we come toa dissertation on cabs, where 
one cabmah is reported as saying to Mr Cowan, 
“ We néver drives quick;” &c. We presume this is 
oti author's humorous way of pointing out what 


ap AY French the cabiiian spoke. “A 
French is a nice entertainment.” The table 
d’héte at the Louvre costs 5s, 10d., which the Scotch- 
rian regards as soriewhat expensive ; for hé recom-| 
meiids visitors to dine there “at least once-a-week,” 
“if they want to sec a little life.” After dinner 
the traveller goes to the gardens of the Tuileries, 
and imoralises on the unhappiness of the Emperor. 
“When he is absent the whole of the gardens 
are open to the public; when at home he 
reserves a considerable portion to himself, and the 
public are not admitted to that. This arrangement 
has ariséi from attempts being made to shoot him, 
and theré is a pretty general feeling in Paris (arising 
from these attempts, and from other causes) that he 
leads a miserable life.” Our author has a word to 
say upon French theatres, albeit he -was unfortun- 
ately deprived of the opportunity of seeing any of 
them. “At this season the principal theatres are 
shut, and from all we could learn we should think 
they must be very inferior to London, or even 
Glasgow.” Certainly they are ; and is it not well 
known that the performances of the badly-trained 
and vulgar companies cannot for a moment be com- 
pared with the refined and natural acting which we 
find upon our stage? As for French dramatic 
authors, every one knows that they live entirely by 
translating and mutilating English plays. And 
even as the principal French theatres are inferior to 
the theatres of Glasgow, so “the French ladies will 
not bear comparison with a Scotch lassie as a 
general rule, and consequently beauty is a rare gift 
among them.” But then they dress well, and that 
so far makes up for their plainness of face. We are 
glad to perceive that our Scotchman strenuously 
resisted the attempts which seem to have been made 
to impose on him. It would appear that he gene- 
rally went about with English sovereigns and half- 
sovereigns in his pockets; and when he met with 
people who mistook or disliked that form of pay- 
ment, he was at once “down on them” for his 
rights in the way of change. Nay, he went and 
had a bath ; and as the villanous attendants wished 
to charge him for both soap and towels,-he valor- 
ously resolved to do without either. We find him 
next at the tomb of Napoleon, which reminds him 
that Scotland had “failed to erect creditably a 
monument to the memory of Wallace ”—a piece of 
neglect. which has since been atoned for. Again we 
find him at dinner. On this occasion he patronises 
the Trdis Freres, where the bill of fare includes 
vermicelli soup; beefsteak; mutton chops ; roast 
fowl; wine and fruits, for which he is charged 10s., 
and resolves nevér to go “back again.” There 
ee who will shriek with laughter 
at the notion of ordering, for a Trois Freres 
dinner, a beefsteak, mutton chops, and roast 
fowl; btit these are characterless Englishmen 
who slavishly conform to foreign customs and cook- 
ery when they go abroad. Our author tells you 
that you should not do this ; for, to be respected by 
the Parisians, your British origin must be recog- 
nised. “English and Scotch people are greatly 
respected by the Parisians. When one goes into a 
shop and is re ised as a Scotchman, the eye of 
the shopman brightens up very considerably, and 
his politeness knows no bounds.” But what is the 
expression of his face when the Scotchman leaves? 
We c&nnot linger however, for any greater time 
with Mr Cowan. In parting company with him, 
we can only quote his closing sentences on the 
wretched condition of that poor country which he 
visited ; “ France, in many respects, is an unhappy 





country, not only from its internal affairs; but from 
its position with foreign felations. This is not a 
subject we mean to enter upon here, but we may 
observe that there is always a large number of 
Germans and other foreigners in France, and the 
ofi theit part toward the Emperor is one of 
ptofound hatred, A few weeks in Paris will po 
a Scotchman, He will return to his country wi 

greater admiration thin éver for her government 
atid laws, her itistitutions, and her civil and reli- 


ahd unsanctioned by analogy. It were silly afféc- 
tation on the part of any learned Reviser to pretétid 
that he has no judicial knowledge of the hours at 
which mercantile, and skilled artisans leave 
off work. If he does not know this; he is very unfit 
for the function he is set to petforin ; for it is oné 
in which, in many particulats, hé his to Weigh alle- 
gations and probabilities connected with ev: 

life ; and he would deserve the name of a blockhéad 
or ® coxcomb were hie to assign stich ah extiise for 





gious liberty.” This peroration, to qiiote Mr Cowan's |judicial injustice. We prefét to bélieve that thie 


own words, while speakitig of the Versailles fount- 


ains, is “somewhat sublime.” 





EVENING REVISION COURTS. 


The revision of électoral lists has begun, and in 
most places it is likely to be completed much more 
speedily and quietly than it was last year. This is 
but natural and what was to be expected. The 
meaning and scope of the new franchises created in 
1867 have ‘been settled by the Court of Appeal from 
local decisions, so that uniformity of ruling in the 
great majority of instances may be counted on, both 
as regards the interpretation of the Statute and the 
law of evidence. No general election is in sight, and 
nd undue eagernéss to put on of to strike off par- 
ticular names will try the temper or waste the time 
of Revising Barristers. Some points of practice, 
however, réniain unsettled, which it were desirable 
to have considered and determined in a season like 
the present, of comparative freedom from party 
excitement. One of these deserves especial attention 
ini the boroughs of the metropolis and in other great 
towns. We allude to the appointment of evening 
sittings to afford opportunity to persons whose 
avocations absorb the whole of the day to attend 
for the purpose of sustaining their votes or proving 
their claim. 

Household suffrage and the lodger franchise were 
given confessedly by Parliament in order that a 
wider section of thuse who live by wage labour or 
upon small salaries, as clerks and shopmen, should 
Have the privilege of voting. It could never have 
been intended by the Legislature that great num- 
bers of persons thus nominally invited within the 
pale of citizenship should be barred on attempting 
to enter by an arbitrary impediment placed in 
their way. It is notorious, that without losing a 
day’s pay or, what is worse, incurring the dis- 
pleasure of their employers, thousands of presum- 
ably qualified individuals cannot secure their 
places on the electors’ roll, if the Registration 
Court be held only from nine in the morning 
till six in the afternoon. And yet there is no 
more reason Why that interval should be exclusively 
sét apatt for the purpose than any other period 
of time. The higher courts sit constantly, when 
the business before them requires it, until ten at 
night. Recorders and Judges of Assize are in the 
habit not merely of continuing to sit late until a 
trial is finished, but of taking new cases after sun- 
set, for the very good and sufficient reason that it 
is for the convenience of all parties concerned. It 
would be simply a wanton caprice of authority 
were they to refuse. Lawyers, jurymen, witnesses, 
and clients very much prefer to have matters in 
dispute thus disposed of, without putting them to 
the trouble-and loss of attending another day. 
Every cotirt possesses the inherent right of fixing 
its owh hours of business; and in the exercise of 
that right, more than one of the Registration Courts 
last year sat from ten to four, and from six to nine 
d’élock, every day; thus enabling tho agents to 
assist in the revision of the bulk of the house- 
holders’ list by daylight, and enabling working men 
to make good their claims as voters when alone 
they could attend, after dark. Is there any reason 
why the practice should not be established and the 
rule made general? It is simply intolerable that 
the rights and privileges of the many should be de- 
feated, contrary to the meaning and intent of the 
Legislature, by the whithsical and arbitrary interposi- 
tion of an obstacle wholly unrecognised by statute 





neglect to appoint évening sittings has arisen rather 
through inadvertence, and from the fact that atten- 
tion has not been sufticiently called to the itidis- 
pensable need of them. 





GENERAL RAWLINS, LATE SECRETARY 
FOR WAR, UNITED STATES. 


American journals are filled with details of the 
obsequies and comiients on the character of the late 
Secretary for War, General John A. Rawlins. That 
so young a man should have attained so high a 
position in his country’s service, both civil and 
military, argues and illustrates at oiice his abili- 
ties and some of the most striking character- 
istics of American institutions: General Rawlins 
was not thirty-nine years old at the time of 
his death, and at the age of tieity-two he 
was a charcoal-burner. Yet in the interval 
of sixteen years he acquired such a prominence 
in the momentous events of his time, that no 
history of the United States can ever be written 
which shall neglect to mention his name. His 
personal intimacy with the great soldier of 
America who is now President, of course contri- 
butes to this prortiinence, but he could hardly have 
maintained that intimacy throughout the critical 
scenes of the war without rare intellectual and 
moral qualities. 

John A. Rawlins Was a Western man, who at the 
outbreak of the Southern rebellion was practising 
law in the obseute town of Galena, Lilinois, wliere 
Ulysses 8. Grant was then engaged with his 
father and brother in the leather trade. Rawlins 
had been rising inte notice as a politician, but up 
to the attack on Fort Sumter his associations and 
sympathies had been with those who called them- 
selyes the friends of the South, He was willing to 
allow slavery to remain undisturbed; he was 
opposed to the élection of Abraham Lincoln. When, 
however, the South declared in. favour of secession, 
and took up arms to secure its independence, Raw- 
lins at once announced himself in favour of the 
war to crush out secession. He attended a 
meeting at which Grant presided, and whose object 
was to arouse public feeling. At this meeting 
Rawlins made an eloquent and enthusiastic speech, 
and at the close a company of volunteers was 
raised, which Grant, who had beeti a captain in the 
regular army, undertook to drill. was the 
origin of the friendship of Grant and Rawlins, 
destined to become historical. 

Grant drilled the company, and shortly after- 
wards was made colonel of a regiment; and then 
(within two or three months) a brigadier-general 
of volunteers. In this latter capacity he was 
entitled to a staff, and wrote at ofice to the fervid 
orator whom he remembered at Galena. Rawlins 
became -his adjtitant-general, and from this time 
dates the intimacy which had results so important 
for the subordinate. He remained constantly with 
the man who, through the victories of Belmont and 
Fort Donelson, and. in the trying battle of Shiloh, 
fought his way to fame; he was the most trusted 
friend of Grant all through the brilliant Vicksburg 
campaign, ahd believed in his chief when even 
Sherman se ht ae was te ew - 
exposure of the cam nst Vic e 
contracted the disease wa ch ‘finally vermiiahed his 
life; so that he was as truly @ sacrifice to his 
country as if he had fallen on the battle-field. 
From Vicksburg he followed Grant to C 100 
receiving promotion on the staff as rapidly as Grant 
himself was advanced in command; thenee he 
went eastwards, and after Grant was made com- 
mander of all the armies, Rawlins was. created 
chief of the staff. 
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His counsel was always listened to, if not always fol- 
lowed, by the commander ; and he had the great mili- 
virtue of subordination. When all his reasonings 
ad Heeninigs failed, and it was beso that Grant meant 
to have his own way, Rawlins always acquiesced, and 
did his best to secure the success of movements in whose 
success he had disbelieved. His fidelity to his chief 
never faltered ; he seemed to have no object in life but 
to labour for the triumph of Grant’s plans. It is true 
that his chief’s suecess was the salvation of the Union ; 
still such devotion is rare. To Rawlins, Grant was 
the country ; the meprensstative, the incarnation of his 
patriotism. Such loyalty as is seldom manifested 
in modern times towards a king was felt by this 
ardent Republican and Democrat for his chief. That 
Grant was able to inspire this devotion in Rawlins and 
others of his immediate followers, is one of the most 
indisputable proofs of his fitness for rule. 

But Rawlins had other qualities besides devotion to 
his chief. He had marvellous energy, untiring persist- 
ency, great knowledge of men, singleness of purpose, 
the truest and warmest patriotism. His command of 
langu was remarkable, especially when the defects 
of his early education are considered ; and he was able to 
infuse into his words a power, that only comes from 
passion, and, above all things, to persuade his hearers 
that he was in earnest. 

In the — trying scenes of the last four years, 
during the Presidency of Mr Johnson, while Grant 
was reticently sindying the position which he now occu- 
pies, Rawlins displayed great tact, great acquaintance 
with the motives of men, great perception of the future. 
Years ago, Grant, with that discernment of character 
which is said to be one of his peculiar traits, declared that 
Rawlins would make an excellent Secretary for War; and 
when he was able to choose for himself, he showed that 
his estimate of his friend had not changed. He had no 
abler, truer Cabinet officer, none more anxious for the 
success of his administration nor for the good of the 
country, none better fitted to labour for these ends than 
John A. Rawlins, 

The President will feel the loss of his friend and com- 
rade; his country will feel the loss of a man of devotion 
and ability ; but it must be a consolation to Grant that 
he was able to recognise the worth of the services that 
had been rendered to him ; and it is the boast of America 
that these men, sprang from the humblest, are recog- 
nised daily as om of the highest. No more conspicu- 
ous instance of the reward which merit and genius can 
bring to their possessors in America has ever been 
afforded to the world. The merited rewards bestowed 
on Rawlins while living, the tears shed for him when 
dead, are a tribute to the American Secretary for War 
which European statesmen may envy, and furnish an 
ensample for European Sovereigns that they may well 
follow. 


: ——~ 








THE POOR OF EUROPE. 
2.—Ar tHe Source. 


The management of English workhouses should be com- 
pared with that of a French maison de secours, or bureau 
de bienfaisance or an asile for the age?, or young, or incu- 
rably sick, in order to get a sound idea of that radical 
difference in the treatment of “all-shunned poverty” 
which, to my mind, explains the brutality to which the 


Freneh city. The French start on a higher level. The 
Assistance officer, whether a petty clerk in an arrondissement 
bureau, or a chief of an establishment, is a man of fair 
education, and of gentle manners. His feeling towards 
the poor is kindly. He is proud of the order of his ager 
ment. And order reigns everywhere, There is no disre- 
putable maison de secours, for instance, where the sisters 
neglect their duties; where the dispensing is slovenly ; 
where the linen is ill-kept. The food which is given is of 
one quality throughout Paris, and is all derived from one 
central magazine. The comfort and treatment of the poor 
are precisely the same in the first and the twentieth arron- 
dissement, because the regulations which are made in the 
Avenue Victoria by the central authorities are carried out 
uniformly with military precision, The kind and manner 
of relief are not left to the taste and whim of local busy- 
bodies. In short, order, from the desk of M..Husson to 
the linen stacks of the humblest sister-servant of the 
poorest district, is the French rule, whereas disorder is our 
rule, and degradation among its victims is the result. 
Society in England has shown much virtuous indignation 
over the vagaries, impertinencies, and pretensions of the 
wandering population who fill the casual wards of the 
unions night after night ; who riot in the morning, tear their 
clothes, assault the task-master, refuse to do the allotted 
work in return for the allotted bed and board, get drunk in 
the public-houses, and never do one honest day’s work from 
one year’s end to another. But who are these tramps, these 
“casuals,” these ragged rascals whom we are bound to 
keep, as the law stands, in idleness? They are recruited 
from all grades of society. They are our hereditary depen- 
dents. They are progenitors of the “casuals” to come. 
A few days ago a woman was charged before Sir R. W. Carden 
with deserting her children by leaving them on the steps 
of the casual ward of the West London Union. She had 
been refused admission, according to the porter, because 
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English poor sink ; and the dignity and kindly spirit which | 
are preserved with them under the regulations of the 
Assistance Publique of Paris, or any other considerable 


she was drunk, and the ward was full. One of the reasons 
would have sufficed. But mark the fact which the porter 
volunteered, “Our return (of casuals) shows over 21,000 
per annum.” This is for one London union ! 

How cgmes it that such a monstrously wasteful and 
socially vicious system as this has prevailed until it has 
positively created an immense class of vagabonds—men, 
women, and children—who live on the public charity, beg- 
ging through the day, and sleeping at the expense of 
the ratepayer by night? The drunken woman clamouring 
at the gates of the West London Union a few nights ago isa 
complete answer, She is of the worst kind of tramps, and 
mother of our tramps to be. What hope is there for the 
child of the professional vagrant? Those two children: 
whom this drunken woman left upon the workhouse steps 
are heirs apparent to the gaol, the reformatory, the convict 
ship: The union porter will not have them, because the ir 
mother is drunk! This is the reception society gives their 
helpless irresponsible infancy ; and they will repay it by 
growing up beasts of prey. How has the mother 
come to this pass? She is either the offspring of 
vagrant parents, born on the road-side; or she is the 
widow who has been left destitute, and who has 
positively been relieved down to this horrible pass! By 
degrees .she has given up the respectab 
subsided to the cellar, in the midst of the lowest of our 
London population, where idleness and vice and crime are 
the companions of pauperism. The relieving officers of 
the metropolis who have spoken authoritatively on the 
subject of late, have one and all agreed that the relief 
which just enables the sick or bereaved poor to live and 
sink from the lower scale to the lowest, is almost the 
worst feature in our Poor Laws. Here is a fundamental 
improvidence—which we will not see—or rather which the 
Poor-Law authorities will not see for us, albeit a provident 
lesson is practically taught by our Jewish fellow-country- 
men, in the heart of the poor of the East-end, day by 
day ; and our neighbours are open to the visits of all who 
may seek to know how it is that life among the English 
poor is poisoned and corrupted at its source, while the 
poor children of Paris are not to be seen peopling the 
gutters till they have grown to the proportions of gaol- 
birds. 

Our Poor-Law officers leave the babes in the arms of 
the drunken “ casual.”” What becomes of the children in 
this country when the bread-winner is sent to prison for 
a criminal offence? In France prisoners’ children are put 
out, into honest families, and this is found to be the cheap 
as well as the Christian course. Leta drunken woman 
wander about the Paris streets, with two children in her 
arms, and very speedily society, represented by agents of 
M. Husson’s departments, or the police, will compel her 
to give an account of herself. The poor are classed among 
our neighbours. The rogue and vagabond is verily both 
vagabond and e. If French authorities could be put 
to deal, for instance, with the 21,000 casuals who annually 
patronise the West London Union, they would begin by 
sorting them, The honest would be parted from the dis- 
honest: the young from the old: the sick from the sound, 
It would then be necessary to inquire into the means of 
subsistence of each separate “ casual.” The man or woman 
unable to show the means of subsistence with a little help, 
must repair to the Depét de Mendicité. The children 
would become Enfants Assistés, returnable to the parents 
or relations directly these could show a reasonable hope of 
providing decently for them. The crowd would be broken 
up. The centres of vice and crime and future beggary 
‘and future poor-rates would be dissolved. The hale men 
land women drafted to mendicity depdts, would be com- 
' pelled to learn a trade; would be made to work at that 
jtrade in return for bed and board ; and would not be again 
set free upon society until they had given proofs of a capa- 
‘city to support themselves. In this plan, where is the 
' cruelty, and where the extravagance? I shall be told that 
‘it is a continental method inapplicable to our insular 
habits and modes of thought. It is a part of a sys- 
tem of rigid centralisation. French vagrants are not 
English vagrants. The old replies crop up by the score. 
But I venture to say that none of them dispose of my 
argument in favour of an immediate classification of tramps, 
beggars, and wanderers of all descriptions—men, women, 
and children. Our metropolitan relieving officers tell us 
that the immediate cause of an important proportion of 
pauperism is the bad, low localities, charged with drunken- 
ness and vice, to which distress introduces the honest and 
industrious poor. Then, I say, cleanse these neighbour- 
hoods of the habitual rascal and drunkard who begs and 
steals and drinks only to sleep at the ratepayers’ expense. 
Cut off pauperism at some of the roots of it, Who is 
anxious to explain to himself why there is so steady and 
so shocking an increase of London pauperism, should re- 
pair to the purlieus of Whitechapel, and survey the long 
unbroken line of baby-wretchedness which Shadwell pre- 
sents. It is behind the docks, which imposingly represent 
our commercial greatness, that we grow successive genera- 
tions of pauper inmates and “ casuals.” 

_ In the presence of those two babes the drunken woman 
deposited upon the steps of the West London Union a few 
“days ago, what is the duty of society? They are the pro- 
' duct of a social state of things for which every member of the 
‘community is liable, and a very burdensome and wasteful 
product they are. Society’s. duties are to itself and 
to the children. Happily, society will best discharge its 
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of the preying and wasteful classes, and making respecta 
citizens of them. are many who will ee 
against the separation of mother and child, echoing an old 
senseless sentimentality that is intolerable in the presence 
of such a mother. The plan is to take firm hold of the 
woman also, and of all her ragged and riotous companions - 
for a society like ours, packed until the most valorous 
labour can barely earn a subsistence, cannot afford to go on 
supporting idlers by the hundred thousand. Find homes for 
the “gutter children ;” take the beggar and tramp; nor 
loose him till he has learned a trade, and lived by the 
sweat : his brow Eg a task-master ; and, at the same 
time, lay a kindlier hand upon the. deserving r. 
We want the vigour to strike firmly at the ek of 
pauperism ; for this canker in our body is the produce of 
idleness, ignorance, and vice—three curable evils— ~ 
rather than of lack of work. If the casual wards were 
émptied into mendicity depdts, and the children who are of 
the gutter now, familiar with crime and trained in idleness 
and dirt, were gathered to poor men’s houses where they 
would be a helping presence, we should find in a very few 
years that we had touched pauperism at its heart. 

In order to effect the revolution which I have ventured 
to indicate, it would be necessary to associate the police 
with the parish authorities. The bare mention of this 
will raise many indignant voices—whom I propose to 
answer in my next. Mendicity depdts are not peculiar to 
** personally ’’ governed France: they have existed for a 
long time in free Belgium, and are under modification at 
this moment. BLANCHARD JERROLD. 








Gorrespondence, 


THE POOR OF EUROPE. 


Sir,—Had Mr Jerrold, in his article on ‘‘ The Poor of 
Europe,” been content to illustrate his last position—“‘ The 
Union bringing-up is the fundamental error ”’—by the case 
of Ann Wright, I should not have addressed you. If Mr 
Jerrold had known the chief circumstances of that very 
painful case, he would hardly have commented with so 
much severity upon some of those concerned in it. 

The girl had been in service for two years before she 
came into the service of the persons with whom I lodge. 
The crime’of which she was convicted was one of several, 
and by no means the greatest of those she had committed. 
Kindness, advice, warning, strictness had all been tried 
with her many times, and had all failed. She had no 
relations or friends who would receive her, and at the age 
of fourteen she would have been cast out friendless upon 
the world—an alternative which I should have had no 
power to prevent. 

The magistrates were made acquainted with all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, and their sentence was probably 
the best chance of reclaiming her and of preventing her 
adding one more to the criminal population of the country ; 
because in a reformatory she will receive the best training 
and instruction, and, as I most sincerely trust, will be made 
a useful member of society. 

The Juvenile Offenders Act requires a committal to 
prison for at least fourteen days; and in this case the term 
was fixed at a month, because the magistrates had been 
informed that a less term did not allow sufficient time to 
find room in a reformatory. 

I could not obtain a copy of your paper until this morn- 
ing, but I trust you will insert this letter in your next issue, 
and give it as prominent a place as that given to the article 
of Mr Jerrold. Lam, &c., A. Hueues. 

Middle Rasen, 16th Sept., 1869. 








EDITORSHIP OF THE LONDON GAZETTE. 


The only post connected with Journalism in England 
which Government has the power to fill has lately become 
vacant. The Editorship of the London Gazette, according to 
usage of long standing, is amr a ce | conferred by the Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs and the tary for the Home 
Department. The late Mr Behan was nominated, we believe, 
by Lord Clarendon, during his previous tenure of office, and 
the appointment now lies with Mr Bruce. 

We have heard that a s ion has been made by cer- 
tain economists, falsely so called, to suppress the independent 
direction of the Gazette, and to hand it over to one of the 
clerks in Downing Street. We can hardly believe that an 
Administration which so lately brought in and carried a Bill 
to extend the number and value of political pensions for per- 
sons of various degrees of official rank, can incur the reproach 
of inconsistency that would attach to a paltry retrenchment 
of the only legitimate means at their dis of rewarding 
eminent services in journalism. This would, indeed, be to 
furnish proof of the justice of the bitter jest, that men in 
high station are only too apt to forget their makers ; but we 
thought the sarcasm only applied to Bishops. 





THE PUBLIC HEALTH. 


Last week the rate of mortality was 23 per 1,000 in London, 
25 in thirteen other large towns of the United Kingdom 
and 23 in Paris. Inthe Metropolis 2,087 births and 1,409 
deaths were registered, the latter having exceeded by 103 
the estimated number. The deaths from zymotic diseases 
were 534, the corrected average number being 406. Six per- 
sons died from small-pox, 21 from measles, 178 from scarlet 
fever, 13 from diphtheria, 64 from whooping cough, 6 from 
typhus fever, 21 from enteric fever, 12 from simple continued 
fever, and 139 from diarrhea. The number of children 
under five years of age who died was 716. 
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THE LITERARY EXAMINER. 
ism, or Mind, Matter, and Language, as the Ele- 





ments of and ing, and as the necessary 
oo of Human Knowledye. By James Haig, M.A, 
lackwood and Sons, 


The author hopes that “the ordinary reader will not be|h 


deterred from reading this volume by the appearance of a 
few hard words.” Mr Haig indeed is very severe upon the 
logicians and metaphysicians for using certain terms, like 
category, predicable, objective, and subjective; the mean- 
ings of which, however, we venture to assert, in spite of Mr 
Haig’s dictum, are now so precisely defined as not to be 
misunderstood by the merest tyro in philosophical studies. 
Our author calls these words “the confused rubbish of 
divers philosophies ;"’ and affirms that they “ stick in the 
brains of professors of logic and philosophy, without 
having any distinct meanings attached to them.” He adds 
moreover as a corollary, “ but we cannot penetrate profes- 
sional or any other brains without using some of their own 
words.” So much for Mr Haig’s revolutionary Preface. 
The scope and aim of his work will be best understood by 
citing a iew of the headings to his chapters. He treats on 
Thinking and Reasoning, the Categories and Predicables, 
Logical Truth, Number, Time, Space, the Infinite, Matter 
and Symmetry, Language, the Possible, the Credible, and 
the True, and a variety of other topics connected more or 
less with Logic, Metaphysics, Morality, and Theology. The 
book is in reality a popular exposition of philosophy and 
philosophical systems, expressed in the clearest language. 
The author discusses with much freedom and boldness 
many of those problems which have puzzled the world of 
intellect from the earliest dawn of philosophical research, 
and occasionally displays considerable originality and in- 
genuity in his investigations. He is no respecter of per- 
sons ; he attacks Kant, Hegel, and Comte indiscriminately, 
and endeavours to show of Berkeley that it was, indeed, 
“no matter what he said.” He considers that “every 
attempt to evolve the universe out of nothingness, or out 
of consciousness, or in any other way than by assuming 
logical categories and predicables and axioms—i.c., self- 
evident things, possible questions, and self-evident princi- 
ples—is merely doing secretly what ought to be done 
openly ; pretending to assume nothing, when you are in 
truth assuming words for your consciousness, and axioms 
or a apa affecting those words.” Few men, in our 
author’s opinion, sufficiently sift their thoughts to know 
what assumptions they are really making when they reason ; 
and hencethe hopelessness of modern controversies on religion 
and philosophy, in morals and politics, And then he re- 
echoes the old complaints about the futility of philosophical 
speculation, since we still hopelessly discuss the self-same 
questions which occupied the time and thoughts of the 
Greeks before the days of Aristotle, nearly 3,000 years 
ago. “The chance,” he adds, “of any rational and satis- 
factory conclusion seems as far off as ever, and the practi- 
cal materialist, the positive philosopher of the day, 
triumphantly exclaims, ‘Philosophy has proved its in- 
capacity by centuries of failure. Let us stick, therefore,’ 
says he, ‘to our laboratories and workshops, to our steam- 
engines and telegraphs, for all else is nought.’” Now 
what does Mr Haig propose in order to get at the solution 
of the great riddles of philosophy? Why, he seems to sug- 
gest that philosophy and theology should go hand in hand ; 
and that the one should be studied in conjunction with the 
other. But we shall perhaps act more fairly towards our 
author if we quote the concluding phs of his intro- 
ductory chapter, in ‘which he briefly states the gist of 
what is contained in the chapters which follow : 

“The characteristics of philosophy” are “liberty and uni- 
versality.” Philosophy has the universe for, its subject, and freedom 
from all dogmatic prejudice for its proper method of research. 
But Christianity has now become the great fact of humanity— 
the central fact in the history of those great nations who now 
govern nearly the whole world; and the universal acceptance of 
some outward form of Christianity seems already but a question 
of time. But if your philosophy does not account for or explain 
this central fact—Christianity—where is its universality? if you 
ignore and avoid the fact, where is your freedom? If you follow 
Auguste Comte, and can find no place for Christ alongside of 
Buddha, Confacius, Zoroaster, and Socrates, where is the uni- 
versality of your philosophy? If you ignore or overlook Christ’s 
doctrines and influence, are you not the slaves of a narrow- 
minded ic prejudice! As Christians, we may accept 
Christ’s on from Comte’s galaxy of human greatness, as an 
involuntary testimony to Christ’s divinity: but then we must say 
that such philosophy is neither universal nor free. The humble 
Carpenter of Nazareth has, at the present moment, left the 
greatest impression ever made by any one man on the histo 
of mankind ; and His words and principles must be better wort 
stady than those of any other man who ever lived. If a 
purposely avoid them, you are the self-confessed slave of a 
dogmatic prejudice ; if you ignorantly overlook them, then your 
philosophy is devoid of wisdom both in depth and breadth. 

‘But the narrowness of your dogmatic prejudice is equally 
evident if you deny the possibility of mind exercising powers over 
matter, or addressing suggestions and voices to the mind of man— 
if you deny both the demon of Socrates and the spirit of Christ— 
what is this but a self-imposed prejudice? For surely Socrates 
was no enthusiast, and your prejudice must be self-chosen—a 
mere wilful opinion, without any reasonable foundation. 

It is one thing to fight with unfair weapons, and quite another 
to hoist the ensign by which you have resolved to stand. I deny 
that my reasoning can be properly charged with any dogmatic 
prejudice whatever; because its foundations are self-evident and 
consistent with themselves. And I assert the very contrary of the 
Comtean d : I assert that true reason or intelligence can only 
be founded on faith. What I think self-evident I openly declare 
and assume to be self-evident, and who can deny my assumptions? 
I think man’s » man’s man’s eerde—-anahtan, mind, 
language—are all three self-evident to every man who breathes, 
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in his own person and actions, and all evidently distinct and 
different from each other. I assert that, every man who 
denies this in lan must fall into verbal self-contradiction and 
logical confusion, But I say—strange and remote as the con- 
clusion may now appear to the reader—that if you grant me this 
self-evident distinction, you have logically — me the greatest 
of all Christian mysteries, the logical doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity; as well as the full refutation of all the philosophies 
current in the world, all of which overlook the true position of 
uman language, You have granted me logically, the truth of 
Symbolism, as soon as ever you grant me, mind, miatier, and a 
spirit and meaning to our . 


Mr Haig takes some pains to demolish the lex exclusi 
meda of the Schoolmen, the “Principle of Excluded 
Middle” of Sir William Hamilton, which Mr J. 8. Mill 
and Mr Herbert Spencer have long ago explained away. 
We may shortly state this principle as, “either a given 
judgment must be true or its contradictory; there is no 
middle course.” Now Mr Mill very properly remarks, 
“Between the true and the false, there is a third possi- 
bility, the unmeaning; and this alternative is fatal to Sir 
William Hamilton’s extension of the maxim to Noumena.”’ 
Again, Mr Spencer regards this Law of Excluded Middle 
as “simply a generalisation of the universal experience 
that some mental states are directly destructive of other 
states.” After the dicta of these two great thinkers, we 
do not think that Mr Haig need have taken the trouble to 
assert that this law “is in many cases absolutely false, 
and therefore cannot possikly be binding as a general law 
of logical truth.” However, he has rendered the chapter 


the fallacies and paradoxes which may be traced to this 
“law,” and ‘ have disgraced philosophy from the days of 
Zeno to the present time.” In his explanation of the old 
logical puzzle of Achilles and the Tortoise, we do not think 
our author is sufficiently clear. The fallacy really lies in 
the tacit assumption that whatever is infinitely divisible is 
infinite, as Hobbes long ago pointed out. 


known to us scme of his ideas on “ Symbolism ” : 


Realism in all its forms, idealism in all its phases, are mere 
self-contradictory verbal traps into which successive generations 
of philosophers have from age to age fallen and stumbled and 
blundered on, contradicting, confounding, and confusing each 
other; and all men who venture within the attractive magic of 
their ill-defined words—relating, as they do, to.the most in- 
teresting and most important subjects on which the human 
mind can speculate—should carry with them some thought of the 
importance of words and of the truth of symbolism. 

ut once let the limits of man’s “ tether,” to use Locke’s phrase, 
be clearly apprehended—let it be once acknowledged that it is 
by nature impossible to discuss real things, or real thoughts, or 
anything existing in the universe, except only human words—let 
it be once acknowledged that each man’s ——. is only a solitary 
world in which he is altogether alone with his God, into which no 
other man can possibly enter,—and it may be hoped that in time 
bolism—a true science of human words—may at length super- 
sede the noisy but shallow systems of ancient, medieval, or modern 
philosophy. 

We ouly mention grammar in order to dis ish and avoid it. 
Philosophy may be called, no doubt, a universal grammar of mind 
and matter and language. But grammar proper consists of the 
laws and relations of each particular language or tongue; and 
universal grammar properly is logic and philosophy, and would 
consist of the necessary laws and relations of all tongues of 
all languages in general, as representing thoughts, things, and 
words. 

When we find, as we do, that logic is nearly the same in Sanskrit, 
and in Greek, and in Latin, and in English, that resemblance 
shows to us that there is eome underlying law of mind, some 
cause at work which can only be in the mind of man—ie., in 
general the laws of the human mind—which framed in such 
distant centres such resembling methods of argumentation. 

But it is mere mental confusion to introduce ordinary grammar 
proper, the grammar of any particular language, into logic and 
philosophy. 

The grammarian discusses nouns, verbs, adjectives, and adverbs, 
&c.; but these are distinctions of words as parts of each par- 
ticular tongue, parts of speech logically corrupted, covering and 
caused by the peculiarities cr the errors and falsities of each 
nation and people. ass 
If aword ever becomes a mere sign or denotative, it is for the 
time dead; and has ceased to be a sign of anything in particular 
—it has become an empty and unmeaning blot. The thought or 
meaniifg is extinguished, the life is gone, and the word is dead. 
If it be still the name of.a thing, we have ceased to understand it. 
We look on it, in fact, if it be visible, only as the infant looks 
upon the light when it first enters its eyes! It has no thought 
about it. ] 

We must therefore confine and limit grammar to its proper 
office of arpa a 4 the forms end inflexions of words—the verbal 
coatrivances which different peoples and tongues and nations have 
invented to express in lan things and their supposed relations, 
and true or false axioms or principles. Underlying that universal 
grammar, which might possibly be extracted as a science of 
observation and induction from the varied etymology of different 
languages, which must of course include both true and false analogies 
and laws and contrivances, there is another and deeper truth—the 
science of truth itself—a science of deduction or philosophy 
properly so called—which we have oamed Symbolism. 
rammar, in its most extended and universal sense, is only one 
of the many inductive sciences—the science of language—which 
may be founded on the observation of man and his actions. But 
true language is true philosophy, and true philosophy is a science 
of deduction from categories, predicables, and axioms. Man is 
body as well as mind. And man’s mind is soul as well as spirit. 
And man’s er and soul are both subject to laws, which no doubt 
ma ne. con ht for by means of proper observation and experiments, 
and redu 
same way as the laws of other organised being are reduced to 
order and science by induction. Bt such inductive sciences are 
not TRUTH, but guesses at truth. We must try and bring all such 
sciences within the sphere of accurate logic, within the range and 
accurate measurements of number, time, and space. We must 
search for self-evident words, relations, and axioms from which to 
start, and thence deduce pure scientific truth, which no man can 
possibly doubt who grants the data from which the deduction 


begins. 
But the riddle of Philosophy is the question of the true and 
roper place and ar tye of Words, Signs, sYMBOLS—#i. ¢., 
uman language—in all philosophical and scientific discussion. 





And the reading of the e is that, in Philosophy and Trath, 


somewhat attractive and amusing by investigating some of | g* 


In the chapter] reasonably disappointed with this book. 
entitled “The Riddle of Philosophy,” our author makes|/it in search of a “ sensation.” 


to some sort of science and order by induction, in the | p 


of | the instinct that incites 


ee ee ee 


symbolism is all in all; and the fundamental fact is the obvious 
and certain fact, that human langu in every nation and 
poe and tongue, has been formed and framed according to the 
ramework of arithmetic or NUMBER—the most simple and accurate 
of human sciences, and the basis and foundation of all philosophic 
truth, concerning the universe around us. All human Truth 
must begin with Number. 

In the concluding pages of the chapter devoted to “ The 
Origin of our Ideas,” Mr Haig gets some amusing results 
from his examination of the theories of the modern phi- 
losophers. He considers that “the suggestion of Hume 
is the natural corollary of the suggestion of Berkeley ; and 
having abolished both mind and matter, if we really have 
faith in our argument, we may proceed to abolish language 
also, and deny the law of Contradiction, and say, with 
Hegel, ‘ Being and nothing are the same, and yet they are 
not the same!’ and so conclude that ‘ nought is everything 
and everything is nought.’”” And then, moreover, as our 
author remarks, “ when we have reached this sublime or 
ridiculous eclipse of both Faith and Reason we may 
possibly think it reasonable either to take a dose of helle- 
bore, or lay some foundation for Faith in the truth of our 
words—mind, matter, language. For if we believe in 
mind, we believe in God; and if we believe in matter, we 
believe in the universe; and if we believe in language, we 
believe in ourselves.” Here we must take leave of this 
sturdy thinker, with some admiration of his bold ideas and 
careful research. We do not think that the student proper 
will learn much from his work, but the general reader will 
ther, with little trouble, from his pages some of the 
flowers of philosophical literature. 





The Seven Ourses of London. 
Rivers and Co. 


It is probable that a good many people will be un- 
They will open 
They will expect to 
find new and startling disclosures, descriptions of all 
manner of dramatic scenes, and wonderful tales of that 
vicious world which exists in our midst. In short, Mr 
Greenwood is supposed to be always an “ amateur casual.” 
That is his vocation. He is expected to rake in the sewers 
of our social system, while an interested multitude of 
spectators stand by and criticise. Now in his present book 
Mr Greenwood does nothing of the kind. Instead of a 
mass of information gathered at first hand, we find a series 
of sensible articles upon information which is, for the most 
part, supplied by other people. Here and there we come 
across a bit of personal experience ; but, generally speaking, 
Mr Greenwood borrows his facts and incidents from men 
whose lifelong business it has been to go about amongst 
the lower and criminal classes, and upon this furnished 
knowledge he writes a number of essays. These essays are 
merely extended “leaders.” They embody some useful 
suggestions, they put into ship-shape and explain statistics, 
and occasionally exhibit a stirring peroration by way of 
climax. We say that a good many te will be unreason- 
ably disappointed with this book, because they have 
unreasonably expected it to be more than itis. Yet there is 
no pretence whatever about the volume. If Mr Greenwood 
borrows his information from various sources, he does not 
steal it. His authorities are faithfully quoted, while we must 
remember that his comments on these facts and statistics 
are the comments of a man who is, in t measure, 

practically acquainted with the matters of which he treats. 

The seven curses of London are neglected children, pro- 

fessional thieves, professional beggars, fallen women, drunk- 

enness, betting gamblers, and waste of charity. These, 

certainly, are large topics for a ready writer to approach. 

We do not wonder that a want of system is apparent 
throughout these essays—that here and there we find con- 

fusion and repetition ; while large gaps, as it were, are left 
in the treatment of many of the subjects. To take the 
last one on the list—the waste of charity. Here we do not 
find a single word about the enormous waste of those cha- 
ritable foundations which have been wrested from their origi- 
nal purpose, nor any suggestion as to how this immens> 
volume of relieving power is to be turned into its proper 
channel. Instead we have little more than a protest 

against unequal rating in the metropolis, a description of 
Mr Greenwood’s sensations upon the ‘‘ memorable occasion” 

(of which we are beginning to get a little tired) of his 

visit to the casual ward, and a consideration of “ crank. 

work.” Such imperfections are unavoidable in a book like 

the present. It is impossible for one man to know 

thoroughly all these subjects of whicli Mr Greenwood writes, 

even if he were to spend a lifetime in studying them ; 

whereas, we presume that Mr Greenwood’s term of study has 
not included a large number of years, To return, however. 

While speaking of neglected children, Mr Greenwood inci- 

dentally touches on a very peculiar subject—the cohabita- 

tion which, in lieu of marriage, is so common among the 

poor. He maintains that it is the expense attending the 

rocess of marriage which makes cohabitation the rule, and 

not the exception, among these people. It seems, however, 

that a number of benevolent persons have adopted a prac- 
tice of furnishing the missionaries and scripture-readers 
with funds to get the ee gm married, if they 
have a mind to. Whereupon Greenwood makes the 
following sensible remarks : 

This is all very well as far as it goes, but to A of thinking 

n to man ve objections. the first 
the instinct that | Ysa to, had. like sete. te leet, is 


scarcely the same as induces them to blend their fortunes and live 
‘for better, for worse” till the end of their life. It requires no 


By James Greenwood. 
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great depth of affection on the man’s part to lead him to take u 
with a woman who, in consideration of board and lodging 
masculine protection will create some semblance of a home for him. 
In his selection of such a woman he is not governed by those 
grave considerations that Siding biaalde inter themselves to his 
mind when he meditates wedding h 

Her history, previous to his ngs | up with her, may be known to 

im, and though ‘perhaps not all that ho eopld Wi, the is as 

to him as she promised to be, and { along pretty well 

nd don’t quatre! very much. . 

‘Now, not one word can be urged in favour of this ini- 
quitous and ry arrangement, is it quite certain that a great 
f *. in eee bonds of matringay? a4 we rte rhe 
ogethe ‘ 
bP Stoke as’ all inarringen ‘@hould be It'the pair Hind been hake 
on church m earnestly desired it, it is absurd t 
avons that the few ip the price of its per- 
ormapen, mond pare them. If they held the sacr 
ceremony of so small account as to regard it as well dispense 
with as adopted, it is no very great triumph of the cause o 
teligion and morality that the balance ig decided by a gown or a 
jacket, in addition to the will of the missionary (who, by-the- 

¢, is generally the distributor of the alms of the charitable) being 
thrown into the scale. 
To be sure the man is no compelled to yield to the persuasions 


of those who would take of him a creditable member of society ; 
he is not compelled to it, but he can hardly be regarded as a free 


He en 


juvenile thieves and their rx 7 These fe someting tet 

umorot cunning ion with which these young 

vata Ag eghies side of a prison governor 
that 


in 
big mah : 


Tn a certain gaol shall be nameless, the governor has a 
sd conviction that the one fountain head of javen 
wvity ig the tobaceo pipe. And ample indeed are his groun 
for such conclusion, almost every boy that comes into his 
custody testifies to his sagacity. His old customers never fail. 
He invariably questions the male delinquent on the sub and 
as invariably he gets the answer he expects, and which favours 
his pet theory: “It ig all through smoking, sir; I pever knowed 
what bad "abits was afore I took to ‘bacea.’” e probabilities, 
however, are that the little villains are aware of the governor's 
wi 
u 


Tred a the because these sam when 
aero! in anther gaol, the master of which rode a hobby of 
Hother pattern, alter their tune so as to meet the emergency. 
There is ‘a prison in the suburbs of London, one of the lar 

and as far as I have had oppartanity of judging, one of the best 
manage and conducted ; but the governor of it has bis hoy-weak- 
negs. ' He is quite convinced in his own mind that the mainspring 
of ‘crime is the perusal of the sort of literature herein alluded to, 
This is a fact generally known among the juvenile criminal popu- 
lation, and they never fail to make the most of it when the time 
comes. I went the rounds of his gaol with this governor on one 





saent.. if te pair nia chil era 4d y wornen iy be only 
too anxious to second the solicitation of her friend, and so secure’ 
to her it legal Ttattioe in addition 4 that that is already | 

red to het through her mate’s aequired regard for her. “Then 
it is so difficult to combat the simple question, ‘‘ Why not?” when 
all in #8 sonttee rra Paei eras to ryt aes al gold 
TIDE tp pe Worn jt f omy OH e- bh} aed 
and not fog ematne ba fo ste round ¥o the parish eur i, Titre 
the minister is waiting, and where, in 4 ae er of an bour, the 
great, and good, and lasting work may be accomplished. The 
well-meaning missionary asks, “ Why not?” The woman, urged 
by moral or mercenary motives, echoes the momentous query, and 
both stand with arms presented, in a manner of speaking, to hear 
the wavering one’s ‘dbjection. The wavering one’ is not 
generally of the far-seeing sort. In his heart he doés not 
care as much as a shilling which way it is. He does not 
in the Teast Baia “himself ‘from the religious 

nt of view. i ‘ 
how much easier Tonf conscisnas atm if you do this act of 
ustice to om ye selected as your ate,” 
e wags hs head as though Pe it, ae ae no arte leite 
about the mattér ‘he is not very d a lbe 9 
out of ten the suniming-up of his deliberation is, “I don’t care ; 
it won't cost me keto tem havetheir way.” 

Bys what, probably, is the upshot of the fond. mpissiqnary's 
ndeavours and triumph? In o von Ine time the gilt with which 
the tontes adviset glossed the chain’ that was to bind the man} 
ocably to marriage and morality wears off. The sweat of: 


his brow will not keep it bright; it rusts it. “He feels, in his twilight in utter blackness until he gradually appeared before us. Tclicve the dreadful suspense that haup 


f fro s and moral) 
When his adviser says, “Just consider 


. Nine times 


occasion, when the “boy wing” was occupied by about forty 
tenants, and in each case was the important question put, and in 
the majority of cases it was answered, “It was them there penny | 
numbers what I used to take in, sir,” or words to that effect, and 
the little babes was rejarded by a pat on the head, and an 
admonition “ always to speak the truth.” 

“fhe same gentléman’ has another peculiarity; it does not 
deserve to be atised a weakness, its nature is so amiable. He 
has a firm belief that the best way of “breaking” a bad boy is 
i8 apres! to his bygone acetion for hig mother. “The boy .who 

$ callous to an appeal of that sort is Aine hope in my opinion,’ 
said the worthy governor, and in justice to the lads at the time in 
his keepirg, rd must confess that there was not a callous one 
amongst them, for they all most dutifully wept, in some cases 
bellowed as loudly as the stern restriction of the silent system 
would ermit, ay copn as the delicate subject was broached. 

“The effect of this talisman was curious ly exhibited in the case 
of ‘a boy, about as depraved and hardened a little wretch as it is 
peatible to imagine. He had only been admitted the previous 

ay, and already he was incarcerated in a dark cell for outrageous 
conduct. — 

I had never before seen a dark cell, and therefore had no idea 
of the horrible place it was. A cell within a cell. The interior 


(Of the first is so black that when the governor entered it I 
‘speedily lost sight of him, and I was only made aware of his 


Opening an inner door by hearing the key clicking in the lock. 
* Come out here, lad,” he exclaimtd firmly, but kindly. 
The lad came out, looming like a small and tagged patch of 


He was not a big lad, not more than thirteen years old, I should 


young lady was “the daughter of a gentleman of wealth 
and station; but no clue was ever found to the person 
who had got hold of the photograph. It may interest 
people who have winning and interesting faces to know 
that, by the sale of some photographer's old stock, or by 
some such means, they may be going the round of Ken- 
sington and Belgravia as a genteel for relief. A 
much more diabolical attempt at robbery is the following, 
which may produce far more disastrous consequences than 
the loss of a sum of money: 


The process by which the villany in question may be accom- 
plished is much ‘more simple than would at first appear. The 
prime condinap of tee imposters success is that he must reside at 4 
ong distance from those it is his intention to dupe. The swindler 
lives in France or Germany, sometimes as far & as America. 
Phe first *move” is to look into the newspaper obituary notices 
for a likely victim. A gentleman who dies young, leaving a wife 
and a numerous family to bemoan their bitter berearement, is not 
uncommonly the case fixed on. If, during his lifetime, he was a 
man who, from his station in life, must have been tolerably well 
known, so much the better. It is a woman who writes the letter. 
She writes of course to the individual as though not in the least 
suspecting that he isdead. The following genuine copy of such a 
letter will, better than anything, illustrate the cold, cruel, subtle 
villany essential to the success of the “ Deadman’s Lurk,” as in 
the yp ne is styled: ~ ; ' 

“ My ever-dearest Robert,—It is only after enduring the sicken- 
ing disappointment that has attended my last three letters sent to 
the old address, that I venture to write to your private abode, in 
the fervent hope that this my a, ah appeal to your oft-tried 
generosity may fall into no other hands but your own. — 

“I cannot think that my boy's father can have grown cold 
towards hes whose whole life is devoted to him, who’ fled from 
home and friends, and took up her abode in a foreign land and 
amongst strangers, that her darling might not be troubled—that 
his home might be peace. Alas! what ismy home? But I will 
not upbraid you. Were I alone, I woukl be content to die rather 
than cause you a single pang of uneasiness; but, as my dear 
Robert knows, I am not glone. God still spares our boy to me, 
though T much fear that the doctor’s prediction that he would get 
the better of his ailments when he had turned the age of ten will 
not be verified. Sometimes as I sit of nights—long, er thought- 
ful nig "yrt biner my sick darling, and thinking of those old 





times of brief bitter sweetness, I wish that you could see him, so 
like your ye | ear self; but the thought is at once hushed when 
I reflect on the pain it would cause +n to contemplate our poor 
Sutherless mn am almost tempted to thank God that he cannot 
remain much longer on earth; but it is hard, cruelly hard, to see 
him suffer from want as well as from his painful malady. Do, 
for the sake of the old times, send me a little money, though 
only a few pothds. Tliere is no other resource for us but t 
workhouse. At any rate, pray send me an answer to this, an 
ts me. 

“P.S, As I have been, from reasons too painful to disclose 


u iy bee : ‘ 
Wade ey sheng bargain “Tt I t this Bids } Saaftinstia “say, with a short-cropped bullet head, and with an old hard face to you, compelled to quit the lodgings in V. street, please direct 
victim of the class once confided’ y me; “I don’t say as she isn’t with twice thirteen yeurs of vice in it. P 


as as ever, but I’m blowed if she’s 
i to believe she would be.” 


that better as I was| * This is a very bad lad, sir,” remarked the governor sternly ;_ 
ihe only came in goin and to-day while ont for exercise 
| with the others, 


must misconduct himself, and when the 


** But if she is as as ever, she ig enough.” 
“ but wo ge goad quite po the eer x f what tater sir, warder reproved him, he must swear some horrible oath against 





and I haint got it in me to put it in the’ rds like 
before isn't good enough now, cos it haint 
; No, you don’t. Well, look 
Sf Sai fy acta 
ese 8 omy : fe aye ar MY stoe on it 

t A 

epee wal yatta yin na 


till some says to me, ‘ Whatcall have you got to 








you can haye one of ahs one you alwig | 


sa find 


vow to take i ais irae Saeets Dus Siteh site Se Gs tate 
baste, rh eve by mes wh it’s mine, don't papa 
ain't qi itd 00 out i Toverhauls it, in ahmed \ ” ot 
ig, and I'm more al in trying the balance of it in hand 
when load’s on it. Well, maybel find out what I never 


ou would. him. It is for that he is here. How many times have you been 


lad?” 
Lap (gulping pte Three times, sir! ” 
Governor (sternly). ‘ What! speak the truth, lad.” 
Lap (with a determined effort to gouge tears out of his eyes 





with his knuckles).  “ Four times, sir. 


Governor. “ Four times! and orely on till you are sent 
way, I'm afraid. Can you read, lad?” 
Lap (with a penitential wriggle). “ Yes, sir ; I wish as I couldn’t, 


see 

: u do 4 . . ir.’’ 

Tent par Hi honed Ys MOR he saya “Ti find | Govapuon. “Ah | why 80?” | 
the barrei’s yourn, if 8 be as you'll promise and+ Lav (with a doleful wag of his bullet-head). “Cos then I 


uldn’t have read none of them highwaymen’s books, sir; it 
as them as was the beginning of it.” 
Governor. “Ah!” (a@ pause) “ Have you a mother, my lad?” 
Lap. ‘ Buo-oob!” ~ 
Governor. “Answer me, my lad, have you a mother ?” 
Lap (convulsively clasping the corners of his collars, and hiding 


eer Syne ; r, rene ’g & Scr here his eyes in them). ‘“ Ye-ye-ess, sir!” 
an ten eM . i's Ww on there i 7 os Goulenen ab, Fenseght ost where does she live?” 


never ere 


pints of it. I gets to mistrust it. ‘It's 


only a borrow 


pr ‘Tmake too much of the weak ¢ative of the impending ex 
middling right, just Governor. “And What do you think would be her feelings 


Lap. “ Man-manchester, wna kas ” (a tremulous sniff, indi- 
- 


all 
now, oman—old barrer, I gee. I ses to myself, ‘but you'll could she see you as you now are?” 
Saitoh, gne day, ott afraid. Wall, } Bo on Being Lav. ‘Boo-ooh” (here a writhe so agonised that a hand had 


“Bat you should hot forget that the barrow, to adopt your 
ty pes iy pt your own 


hot accountable for these dreads and 


pe vey rs; it you as long and as well as 
apt ens edt th you will admig that, at 


“Idon’t know, Last, yes! That's the beggaring part of it. 
Ab, well! p'raps it's all right, but I'm blest if l-ean stand bein 
haunted like am now." ay 

Mr Gregnwood’s cure for the curse of gutter children is to 
pull down the houses in which they at present live. He.is 
for sweeping away whole districts in which this part of the 
population .wallows; but he does not say where the new 
antl greater barns are to be built when the old barns have 
= = mane Kea ~ = children are separated 

rom r parent homes, he 8, it is impossible to 
improve their condition. a 

The Habitual Criminals Bill had not become law when 
this book was written ; and we find Mr Greenwood looking 
with disfavour on what seems to most 
and even necessary piece of legislation. ‘He is afraid that 
police tyranny may cause many an act of injustice and 
cruelty m the working of the provisions of the Act; but 
he considerately closes the chapter with a quotation from 
an article in the Zimes, which effectually | of that 
and other objections. There is no doubt that the Habitual 
Criminats Act is a vigorous, got to say dangerous, experi- 
ment ; but powerful evils 1p ot powerful remedies, and 

if this great instrument of repression may here and there 
injustice (though the possibility has been care- 
we guarded > ae — provisions of the Act itself) 
POD & and well-meaning convict, that must be 
atoned for by the effect it will of etait’ “Peek 

; is 


hard and dense ines of abandoned criminal 
the most interesting part of Chis eogton is thet devote 


be spared from his eyes to save his t f lippi 
own). Boo ooh I was jas a thinkin’ on her’ Thea yee obeaed 

e ”» 

eae, ““ You were thinking of your mother, eh? Well, 
well, I'm glad to bear that. If I let you ge back to your .own 
ell, will you promise never to swear again ? ” 

Lap. “Booh! sir.” 

Governor. “ You may go, then.” 
aoe ps. a pair a eden codons pie a unoupeaae 

e of good luck, ible young t i 
trouser legs, and scuttled up the lon din cortide | Us except tet 
white tail, he was lost in the ness,” : 

On ‘the fruitful subject of begging-letter writing Mr 
Greenwood has a good deal to say. Of late years the beg- 

ng-letter inapastors hare had rather a hard time of it, the 
revalence of newspapers offering an easy methdd of ex- 
‘ing ge in this has only i as their 
its, ‘until the ‘begging-letter writer, through the struggle 
or existence, has developed remarkabl le or 
is improvement of the species may be con- 






ether this im 
generally, we leave to the consideration of those who lov 
fo provoke internecine war between the moral and intels 
lectual faculties. Mr Greenwood shows up a number of 
spi of them sufficiently singular. One impostor 


i 
a 


sppealed to a gentletnan for help, and enclosed, “as a 
pe f that she was no comthon beggar,” her photograph 

e likeness of @ very beautiful young girl, with innocent 
eyes and a charmingly nuous face. However, the 


gentleman was proof against temptation. A friend of his 
put the photograph in his pockst, and some time after- 
wards saw the original in Oxford Street, along with a 
friend. He instantly went up to her, and sternly demanded 
if she were “ Miss Adee. The youn) lady, rather 
Tldbleaet weit che a nob; whereupon the gentle 

; @ ph. Ane n ensued, for the 





‘ost office, ——. Yours, ever trae and faithful, 
* ELIzaBeTH ——.” 

As it happened, the gentleman to whom this villanous epistle 
was addressed had, till within a few years of his demise, resided 
in a far-away quarter of the globe, and under such conditions 
as rendered a ten-years-ago intimacy with any Engl sh Elizabeth 
utterly impossible; but unfortunately his survivors were content 
to treat the attempted imposture with silent contempt, and a likely 
opportunity of bringing to proper puniannant one of a gang of 
thé most pestiferous order of swindlers it is possible to conceive 
was lost. It was probably only the very peculiar and exception- 
ally conclusive evidence that the letter could not apply to Mr 
Robert ——, that saved his friends from painful anxiety, and 
perhaps robbery. 

Qn tlie subject of fallen women Mr Greenwood has little 
to say, but hé quotes some capital suggestions of a writer 
in the Westminster Review and of Mr Acton, concerning 
the imposition of a heavy fine for seduction when accom- 
panied by desertion, and also conc the reclamation 
and emigration of “unfortunates.” In the chapter on 
Drunkenness, Mr Greenwood's taste for quotation has led 
him into publishing a remarkably foolish letter of a Dr 
Monroe, respecting ‘the d attending the use of 
alcoholic drinks as medicine.” re Dr Monroe had seen 
the error of his ways and become a teetotaler, he was attend- 
ing a man who suffered from an abscess in his hand. The 
doctor told his patient that all he wanted was rest, and 
that he was to take a bottle of stout daily ‘ to remedy the 
waste going on in his ae Wek hte 1S¢ KBs 
ground that he was a teetotaler; but afterwards consen 
when the doctor urged him to take the stout as medicine. 
The effect of the stout was to cure the man’s bodily ail- 
ments, but to “ blast his hopes of eternity,” for he became 
a confirmed drunkard, once the p was_ broken. 
“ Doctor,” he remarked, becoming antithetic even in drink, 
“your medicine cured my body, but it damned my soul ; ”’ 
and the doctor so completely accepted this reading of the 


man’s horoscope that he drove away convinced that he 
‘had been the cause of ruining this man’s prospects, not 


only of this world, but of that which isto come.’” We are 

lad to know that his * of ” the two ya sere 
rendered somewhat brighter by his again taking the pledge, 
and going back to church. ‘Can you wonder,” adds the 
doctor, “that I never order strong drink for a patient 


a desirable sidered as adding to the sum of improvements of the race now?”. Surely this is the very acme of 


us and 
illogical absurdity. Because a bottle of stout Rade certain 
effect on a dipsomaniag, all people are to be treated as if 
they were dipsomaniacs! We presume Doctor Monroo 
knows that there are persons who, if they attempt to 
swallow milk, become violently sick: would he efore 
deprive all people of the nourishing properties of milk? 
We do not say that stout has nourishing pro a 
the ine enter beside the question; we rity: 9 
@ ineffable absurdity of accepting the abnormal conditions 
of a Sipsamnaniae' system as a basis for general theory and 
prac 
In conclusion, we need only add that there are several 
important and ntererting topics teat in th bok which 
yah. space to mention. We ean commend 


Greenwood’s volume as one offering, in a familiar and 
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handy shape, much useful information ‘and plenty of sound 
and practical ion about the dire and importunate 
diseases which are eating at the heart of our metropolis. 





Ursula’s Love Story. “Hurst and Blackett. 
A tale that is fresh, a style that is pure, and a refine- 


ment and virtue that are seldom at fault; such are certain 
of the merits of a story mien many will read with plea- 
gure, and some perhaps with admiration. 

Its dominant fault, however, as it appears to us, is a 
wasteful exuberance in the plot, which confuses the reader 
from time to time as to where he has arrived, or whither 
he is likely to be’ going; and obliges him to pause, and 
count upon his fingers the number of the dramatis persone, 
lest he should lose his hold upon the principal characters 
by becoming too familiar with the inferior, It is doubtless 
a strong temptation to a novelist to multiply his actors, 
with a view to diminishing the strain on his ideas; but 
thongh this is an artifice that may save him the effort of 
concentration, he must be sure that every person intro- 
duced into a story whois not absolutely necessary to its 
perfection, is a separate exhaustion of its force and essence 
that no multiplicity of characters can replace. In ‘ Ursula’ 
the actors are, perhaps, every one of them auxiliary to 
certain sections of the plot ; but this only proves that the 
plot was too loaded to begin with ; and that some of the 
outside passengers, along with their luggage, should have 
been thrown off the coach at the first, to quicken the pace 
for the distinguished few who alone had the privilege to 
ride. * 

To compress into one sentence the gist of the story, we 
might put it in the following way: a gentleman of impo- 
verished means is faithless to the daughter of a wealthy 
farmer, so soon as he finds himself in a position to marry 
a rich young lady ; and the rich young lady is faithless to 
the fickle lover, so soon as she finds herself in a position to 
marry a wealthy Marquis. But though this may appear to 
our readers to be but an average complication at the best, 
yet every one who judges the story for himself will confess 
that the writer possesses sufficient literary excellence to be 
able to infuse an interest into his pages that is wholly 
independent of the plot. There is a certain grace of dic- 
tion, and an easy power of narration; and there is also a 
constant adaptation of style to subjects, which shows that 
the author is capable of writing a book that might be 
somewhat less ephemeral than a novel. Whether it be 
love-making or business, gossip or dissipation, there is a 
pleasant aptness in the composition ; which, without being 
at any time superlatively good, is always clever and judi- 
cious. For example: here is a description of a gambler, 
at a moment when fortune was spasmodically turning in 
his favour : 


He was already, in this fourteen months, a wreck ; a magnifi- 
cent one, it is true, but one more melancholy could not be. He 
was worn with the excitement of his dreadful life, and the wild 
eye that lighted up the shrunk face glared like an animal’s. He 
had outlived the time when a man can pis quietly ; when he can 
lose and gain without outward emotion. ebad lost a man’s mastery 
over himself. He could not command the muscles of his face, 
nor hide the wild delight that told the whole world through the 
windows of his eyes what was going on within. No wonder 
people crowded round to watch him. Such a sight of a creature, 
once a model of all manly grandeur of face, form, and expres- 
sion, so stripped of all that makes manhood honourable, was not 
often, I hope, to be contemplated ; for still there was no vulgarity 
about poor Ernest, no marks of the sinner and the sot; but of a 
wrecked being he presented a most terrible picture. He was a 
man without a man’s sovereignty over himself—possessed by a 
devil, I felt the words to be true; grand even in his slavery; 
so I did not turn from the sight of him with disgust, but stood 
transfixed, contemplating it. 

There was a whisper going about, “ he has won again. His 
luck has turned.” He knew it, felt it, showed it. His face 
quivered, his eyes Lye He cared nothing for the crowd, 
nothing for the words that were flying from mouth to mouth; he 
was callous to all that he would haye resented once. He was a 
sort of public property; a kind.of show and an attraction for the 
multitude. So I pressed forward and watched too. 

He won again and again and again. He looked hungry, like a 
wild beast in sight of food. Again he won, again and again. The 
gold poured in. He broke into great beads of moisture all over 
his poor twitching face, so pale and thin, with lips drawn back, 
and the breath heaving his chest heavily as it passed between his 
open teeth. At last I touched him. “Leave off,” I said, “I 
want to speak to you. He jumped up straight to his feet, 
‘« There, you haye lost that,” I said. ‘Come with me,” 


Ursula herself is well depicted ; and the reader no sooner 


{stupid, unmanageable, interested, and disagreea 


whom we have met with and detested at least a hundred 
times. But it is rather as a picture of our modern society 
than as a gallery of fascinating portraits that we are dis- 
posed to admire ‘ Ursula;’ and the culture and refinement 


which are apparent in its pages are an apology for all 
desitnaadogst =? ro agi eh 





Seven Eventful Years in Paraguay. A Narrative of 
Personal rience amongst the Paraguayans. By 
George Frederick Masterman, late Assistant-Surgeon, 
Professor of Materia Medica, Chief Military Apothe- 


; 
; 
; 
' 
’ 


or made falser impressions upon Buropean minds, 

almost incalculable, according to Mr Thompson and the 
best informed correspondents; but no one has accused him 
till now of actually inaugurating his rule by murder. 
Here is Mr Masterman’s’ account of his first a’ fat. 
Within a month of the death of his father, Don 
Solano Lopez was elected President of the Republic, having 


been Vice-President, 
The election was a farce, The deputies from the ninety- 
partritos of the republic met in ine capital, and sat’ in the 


two. 
Cabildo, which wassurrounded by a strong body of t 
and 


course all free action, or even disc mt P me 5 
say that the 





cary, General Hospital, Asuncion, Par. y. For- 
merly of Medical Staff of her Majesty's 82nd Regi- 
ment, Sampson Low, Son, and Marston. 


The latest news from the scene of the long-protracted 
and little-understood Par: an war, if not final, is at 
least decisive, and the conflict is passing into the domain 
of history. The time, though near, has not yet arrived at 
which we may make up our minds upon the merits of the 
points at issue, and the characters and conduct of the lead- 
ing men engaged in their solution, upon just and unques- 
tionable evidence. Up to this point prejudice has had full 
and loudly-protesting sway ; and our actual ignorance of 
the countries, the people, and the causes inyolyed, has left 
us at the discretion of narrators whose point of view is 
rather too personal for safe acceptation as strictly reliable 
history. To this category belongs Mr Masterman, whose 
experiences during his service as a surgeon in Paraguay are 
of a similar complexion to those narrated by Mr Thompson, 
the engineer, aide-de-camp to Lopez, who appears to haye 
been fortunate in escaping from his chief with his life. 
Mr Masterman and he agree perfectly in their description 
of Lopez as one of the exceptional monsters who arise 
from time to time to disgrace humanity,—a Robespierre 
without even the tradition of incorruptibility, an Ali Pasha 
for unrelenting cruelty, with a Tudor-like taste for the 
murder of his blood-relations, and a coward to boot, as 
exemplified in the later incidents of the war. Treacherous 
treatment, unjust accusations, and rigorous imprisonment, 
under a régime in which there was seldom much interval 
between imprisonment and death, are likely and pardonable 
incentives to harsh judgment, and we do not feel di 
to doubt Mr Masterman’s estimate of the defeated and now 
probably deposed President; but it must be admitted that 
he distributes blame, suspicion, and sarcasm with objec- 
tionable readiness and equality. He has not a good word 
for any one. The obedience of the people to Lopez is the 
mere corpse-like subjection inculcated by the Jesuits in 
their time of supremacy; the virtue of patriotism exists 
not in them, or,in their leader; the war had no such 
origin, it was merely undertaken to gratify his ambition (a 
view in which we do not think Mr Masterman will find 
many readers to agree with him); the Allies are blustering 
liars, who write brilliant reports of battles in which not a 
single shot has been fired; and, in short, everybody is a brag- 
gart and a ruffian. Private individuals do not fare much 
better. Not only has Mr Masterman been most unfortunate 
in incurring severe suffering and serious danger, of a kind 
not to be sufficiently compensated by escaping and writing 
a sensational book about it, in which he certainly follows 
old Mr Weller’s advice, and ‘‘ blows ‘em up enough,” but 
every one involved in his affairs has been aah 
miral Davis has a bad temper; General Webb, United 
States Minister near Brazil, has a fancy for writing long 
letters ; Mr Bliss does not adhere to the truth under trying 


circumstances with that constancy which might have been 
expected from “the son of a Baptist minister ;’ Mr Wash- 


burn makes so many mistakes that it is quite plain he did 


commanded by the yery man who asked their votes, 
ues 
th 


on, W 

tion, One member, it is true, had the Temenie 

office of president was declared by the “orgahie law” of the 
country not to be hereditary, and thet, therefore, Don Francisco 
‘was ineligibte ; he was listened to in ominous silence. Another 
suggested that this was a good opportunity for modifying the Jaws 
of the country ; he was going on to explain how, when he was 
angrily told to hold his tongue by Lopez himself, who reminded 
the deputies that they had not met to consider the laws of tht 
country, but to elect a riew president. That same night both 
disappeared, and have not been heard of since, 


The following description of Lopez corresponds with the 
impression produced by the photograph prefixed to Mr 
Thompson’s book on the war in Paraguay : 

_ Lopez is five feet four in height, and extremely stont. His face 
is very flat, with little nobility of feature, head rather good, but 
narrow in front, and greatly developed pestertornity. ere is a 
very ominous breadth and solidity in the lower part of his face, a 
peculiarity derived from his Guyeuru ancestry, and which gives 
the index to his character—a cruel, sensual face, which the eyes, 
placed rather too close hagather, do not improve. His manners, 
when pleased, are remarkably gracious, but when enraged, his 
expression is perfectly ferocious. His address is good, both in 
public and in private, although his articulation is imperfect, from 
the loss of his lower teeth. 

| This scourge of his people, this fratricide, this whole- 
sale murderer, this man who has had his own sisters 
cruelly flogged by common soldiers, and kept at star- 
vation point for weeks together, who has spurned the 
prayers end mocked at the tears of his own mother, 
this Spanish-American Couthon for cruelty, is a Mira- 
beau for sensuality and love of luxury. It would seem 
that nothing is left him now but to die; but whether he 
will have the great swinish orator’s accompaniments of 
“wine, women, and flowers,” seems desirably doubtful. 
Mr Masterman believes that in one of his vices is to be 
found the origin of his own ruin, and the desolation he 
has brought upon his country by plunging into what isnow 
seriously believed to be a war of i extermination 
‘on the part of the Allies. The namie of “ Mrs Lynch ’’ has 
{been heard for some time in connection with Lopez and 
his camp, and the latest tel associate it with his 
flight. Here is a sketch, and a theory concerning this 
woman, who is to Lopez, in a social point of view, a Lola 
Montes, and in a political, a “Begum” of Cawnpore: - 

She is of Irish parentage, but was born in France, and married 

a surgeon in the French army. e is known in Paraguay as 
Madame Eloisa Lynch, she 1s a oe epee mapeohaniy 
handsome woman, and I could well believe the story that when 


she landed in Asuncion the es th t her charms 
were of more than earthly brill her so sumptuous 
that they had no words to express admiratiow they both ex- 


cited. She had received’ a 8 education, spoke French, 







English, and Spanish with equal ty, gave capital dinner- 
epg and could drink more nes t being affected 

y it than any one I have ever met ly A clever, eo = 
most unscrupulous woman, i dily be und that she 
exercised an immopee ‘i fl ? r & mai 4’ mperious, vain, 
and sensual as Lopez. With a ¢ tact, shé treated him with 







the utmost apparent deference a1 st, whilst she could really 
do with him as she pleased and virtually was the ruler of Para- 

y. She had two am panic b spects, thé first to marry him, 
the second to make him “the Napoleon of the New World.” The 
first was a difficult one, for bia ag a Frenchman, 
could not sue for a divorce; but should the second succeed, it 








not understand his business nearly so well as Mr Masterman 
understood it; and moreover, though that gentleman owed 
his release to him, Mr Washburn was clearly not entitled 
to his gratitude, because he was actuated by a personal 
motive, no- other than wishing to-obtain his medical services 
for Mrs Washburn. The United States Envoy is aut 
clearly a bungler, but he gets off better than the Fren 

Consul, who is merely mentioned for the purpose of a sneer, 


Such being the tone of Mr Masterman’s york, 80 aad 
ing in dignity and marked by petulance, it is his own fanlt 
that his narrative—which commands public attention | 
because of the present condition of Paraguayan affairs, and 





makes her acquaintance than he becomes so strongly pre- 
judiced in her favour that he is never thoroughly at his ease 
again until she has surmounted all her difficulties, and | 
married a man who appears to be worthy of her. Self- 
sacrifice is the particular virtue, or rather the assemblage 
of virtues, which the author ascribes to her, pre-eminently, 
throughout the work; and though there is cons 
question a4 to the wise employment of such virtue on 
part of Ursula, there can be none in respect of its deserv- | 
ings. John Daynham, the hero of the tale, is a common-| 
place, if not a despicable character ; but, as he is intended 
only for a foil, his defects acquire a merit that is not meant 
to be his own. His mother, Mrs Daynham, is a type of 
that repellent class of female which is termed “ strong-| 
minded ;” though the strength of such a mind, when sifted 
of its will or talent, is generally found to consist in the 
most obdarate selfishness. Mrs Daynham is no exception 
to this experience, for she is “strong” in her attachment 
to herself; and the whole of her “ mind” is constantly 
absorbed in cultivating that unique devotion. But each of 
the characters is real and lifelike; and even while we are 
regretting that the heroine should be so ill-assorted in her 
love, we acknowledge that her hero is a 


tant 
the | 1 
‘as at once a historian and a hero. Such chapters of his 


kind of character 


the slender resources of information as yet within our 
reach, and which has a nal side containing much. 
romance in its yery stern reality—fails to attract the gener 
sympathy which shouid attend so striking a record of mis- 
fortune and suffering. When he is not storming he is 
whimpering, and the historian ought not to storm or the 
hero to whimper. Mr Masterman very clearly regards himself 


work as are deyoted to a -iescription of the country, the 
manners of the inhabitants, the manufactures, and general 
features are very interesting, and yery well written, while 
we owe to him a curious account of ” a ae 
hitherto not particularly classified; and also of the 1 
garious spider, aye Am exception to the rule that the 
Arachnida are the most unsocial and bloodthirsty of animals. 
Mr Masterman can write go ebarmingly when he gets away 
from his individual grievances, and the numerous persons 
who have had the ill-fortune to displease him, that the 
reader regrets the small number of what he doubtless con- 


at his cowardice, in a foot-note. fin 


elt Pan ae Ta 


she gradually and insidious! imbued 


was the 
lous, and greedy #a into the belief that he was ned to 
y Jom OMpeurY: and make it the dominant power 


raise Paragua’ 


of South America.” It was fecéssary for the’ realisation of this 

ambitious see that war ow a stale should ne 

and with neighbours so en as Brazil, so nt and 
ne Confederation, it was n 


ec not be vaty hard, perhaps, ff oscar a cone Eheeloe 
vi ion 10 Oo fs) 

exchan er oy) l posi a of , he the 

red the -etedu- 


and atte 


reatest soldier of the 


lawless as the Argentine € difficult to 
- £ meet for hostilities; nor had he long to wajt for an 
~ Bhis yersion of the story of Mrs Lynch may he fact, or 
ib tant ba fnay- tha Ciolariod. poral astgater ie 
equal absurdity of both her prea at all events i 
a spice of wicked romance to the story of & particularly 
oh RPGS al "hn aly iti 
by the young Orleans Princ whose exiled sword is at 


service of 
population. 
r Masterman’s imprisonm 


razil, in political anarchy and a starving 


t 


e ts, abst F 
pretext for the first, the bee fa ath A 
p 


ical 

abrication of a preloaded 

plot which snerest the seco! the Sena treatment he 
sustained, including the enormity of aectua wai se 
dingraeel mane i , 
an Slerman FP 


uvres practised aghinst f 
the distracting difficulties in wl . 









which it is impossible to read without } 

ment at the oT aes it penis of the 
condition of a country where there has bee 
boasting of airee ee a ag hentic 
Abyssinian story, whic bed it eee 





sidered mere digressions from the main purpose of his book. 
The number and exte Ks the crimes of President Lopez, 
than whom no man has ever more divided public opinion, 


lalely, approaches the p which Mr 
jon trap wae cooler ome, 8 di 
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exploits, is Incid and interesting, and throughout he pre- 
sents a touching picture of the poor Paraguayans, whose 
splendid courage, utter fearlessness of death, gaiety, polite- 
ness, unaffected kindness to each other, and love of home 
and country, ought to have won for them a better fate than 
the utter ruin which has befallenthem. . ‘ They exist no 
longer,” says the author; “ there is a gap in the family of 
nations.” | ' 
We shall, no doubt, have.a plentiful supply of specula- 
tions on the future of the beautiful country now lai 
waste, where Mr Masterman expects the German and the 
ylo-Saxon will fill the void. And there is still much to 
be learned concerning the true story of the late war. We 
are glad, however, to find that Captain Burton is about to 
give us his opinions on the subject. 





Mélodies Irlandaises. ‘Thomas Moore. Traduites en 
vers Frangais. Par M. Henri Jousselin, Conseiller a 
la Cour Impériale de Paris. Préeédées d’une Préface, 
Par M. Jules Janin. Paris. ; 


It is difficult to conceive how the exquisite pathos and 
delicacy of feeling which breathes in almost every line of 
Moore’s Irish Melodies can be adequately rendered in any 
other language. The muse has been unusually propitious 
to M, J in his rendering of the alternately tender 
and fantastic production’ of our popular lyric poet, who, 
we hope, will be still more appreciated than heretofore by 
people who have hitherto known him only by name. In 
many instances Moore may be compared to Lamartine. 
There is the same delicacy of feeling expressed in refined 
and appropriate language to be found in both authors, 
whose thoughts appear to have been often clouded by 
terider melancholy, that principal characteristic of a style 
of poetry which in France is termed l’école angélique. In 
none of Moore’s works is this peculiarity so strongly marked 
as in the ‘Irish Melodies,’ and the writer, in choosing them 
as a subject for translation, may almost be said to have 
produced a companion work to the ‘ Pensées podtiques,’ 
those dreamy and pathetic effusions of the author of 
‘Jocelyn.’ Here, however, the comparison ceases, as 
‘ Jocelyn,’ and also ‘ La chute d’un ange,’ are infcrior to 
the powerful descriptions and glowing scenes of oriental 
pageantry which have immortalized Feramorz’s history of 
the Veiled Prophet of Khorassan. We are all from child- 
hood familiar with ‘The Last Rose of Summer.’ M. 
Jousselin’s translation is remarkable for strict adherence 
to the original text, and for an easy and graceful flow of 
verse, 

Cette rose,...c’est la derniére 
De l’été qui doive fleurir ; 

Elle a vu, pauvre solitaire, 
Toutes ses compagnes mourir ; 
Aucune fleur de ses pareilles, 
Nul bouton désormais ne doit. 


Refiéter ses couleurs vermeilles, 
Répondre aux ‘soupirs de sa voix. 


Je ne veux pas te laisser, rose, 
Puloque ts famille 
ue ta i 

Va dormir avec dant Aiea 
Par mes soins tes feuilles fiétries 
Rejoindront sur leur lit commun 
Dans le jardin tes seurs chéries, 
Qui gisent mortes, sans parfum. 
Puissé-je ainsi bientét vous suivre, 
are es gents les amours, 

perles dont I'éclat enivre, 
M’auront échappé pour toujours! 
Sans une : n profonde, 
Sans un cour fiddle avec lui, 

donc voudrait en ce bas monde 

vre seul et privé d’appui? 


The well-known metaphor which terminates the well- 
known “Erin, the smile and the tear in thine eye,” is 
translated thus : 


Jamais ne cesseront tes pleurs silencieux, 
Erin, ne reviendra ton gracieux, 
Tant qu’on ne verra ainsi que la lumiére 


De l’arc-en-ciel, s’unir tes couleurs pour ne faire 
Et ne plus composer au sein du firmament 


indebted to Mr T: Teignmouth Shore, for a brief but 
instructive introduction to this edition, which summarises 
the best opinions on the subject, and from which we are 
led to deduce an opinion that this collection of amusing 
narratives was first published in England in 1785, and was 
wr the original compésition and partly the compilation 
rom German fables of one Raspé, a fugitive settler in 
England. It seems to have been intended as a travestie 
of the trayels and adventures of Mr Bruce, the celebrated 


laid} Abyssinian traveller, as the title-page of an early print of 


this work bears a satirieal dedication to him. The narra- 
tions of the African explorer were regarded with a large 
amount of incredulity at the time, and it is extremely 
probable that the facilities afforded by the comic literature 
of the present day, not then existing, ‘Baron Munchapsen : 
was designed and put forward as a pungent criticism of Mr 
Bruce’s work, and as proof of how mendacity could make 
the marvellous, 

The specialilé of the present edition is, of course, the 
illustrations by the prince of grotesque delineators, Gustave 
Doré. We are not wanting, in this country, representatives 
of artistic humour, and the names of George Cruikshank, 
Leech, Mat. Morgan, Tenniel, and others have become es- 


their pencil ; but for versatility, power of grotesque expres- 
sion, and lightness of execution combined, few can approach 
the French artist. Perhaps anything more absurdly laugh- 
able has never been rendered by comic art than the ‘Sun 
with chilblains,” on page 65. We have but to add to our 
notice of this work that the printing, paper, and binding 


and condensed publications, and Messrs Cassell are deserv- 
ing of commendation for this last of their reprints. 





Dictionary of Scientific. Terms. By Austin Nuttall, 
LL.D. Strahan and Co. 


The author of this useful dictionary has supplied a want 


tall’s work as a thoroughly reliable scientific handbook, 
which- it is a pleasure to dip into at random. It will 
be found of great practical service by the student, and 


Jalways suggestive and useful by the general reader. 





———— 


THE THEATRICAL EXAMINER. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 

This theatre opened for the winter season on last 
Saturday, with a drama from the pen of Mr Robertson, 
entitled Progress, which is an adaptation from the French 
Les Ganaches, by M. Victorien Sardou. The announce- 
ment of a new play by this well-known dramatist 
attracted a large and critical audience. Notwithstanding 
many clever alterations, the plot remains pretty much the 
same as in the original. 

The curtain rises on the council chamber of Mompesson 
Abbey, and a dialogue ensues between Mr Danby (Mr 
Westland), the family lawyer, and John Ferne (Mr Billing- 
ton), @ young engineer, who has come to see about a new 











teemed among us for the light and fanciful productions of | card on the table, and goes away. Eva (Miss Lydia Foote) 


'who has been very ill, enters, and seeing his card, quickly 


assumes a more cheerful aspect. 


‘sees him sketching in the grounds, beckons to him to come 


are of a quality not usually found in these days of cheap. 


railway which is to be made to Stickton-le-OClay. After 
some conversation about the family, John Ferne leaves his 


From the window she 


‘in, and offers to show him the antiquities and curiosities 
‘of the abbey. Miss Myrnie (Mrs Stephens), a most objec. 
itionable old maid, witnesses this from behind a screen, 
and tells the Hon. Arthur Mompesson (Mr Henry Neville) 
that Eva had beckoned a strange young man into the 
house, and was actually engaged in showing him over the 
abbey. 

On being interrogated, the stranger confesses that his 
railway design will cut through the park as well as the 
venerable mansion; an announcement which throws the 





which has long been felt, not only by students, but by owner and his old-fashioned friends into a paroxysin of rage 
ordinary readers. A handy, reliable ‘Dictionary of and dismay. Whereupon Mr Bunnythorne (Mr Parse'le) 
Scientific Terms,’ at a moderate price, is now before and Dr Brown (Mr J. Clarke) break forth into abuse of 
us, and we venture to assert will be of great prac- every innovation, including railways, eye-glasses, and 
tical utility to all who wish to understand thoroughly; moustaches, and would fain have back again “good old 
what they read. Dr Nuttall, in his Preface, draws atten-| times of flint matches and stage coaches ;’’ Mr Ferne, in 
tion to the fact that our language is every day becoming reply, avers that railways are everything, that wherever 
more amplified and copious, in consequence of new inven-;they go cities spring up, that they bring commerce, 
tions of art, the increasing cultivation of science, and the industry, and capital together, &c. The dispute grows 
wide discoveries and improvements in machinery and) warm, and it ends in Mr Ferne being ordered to leave the 


manufactures, Thus, we find in the “ Report of the Privy 


and which might even puzzle the scientific reader. 


cattle); stomathrax (an inflammatory disease of the 
stomach) ; and strongylus (a parasitical action of the respira- 
tory organs of pigs, &c.). Of all these new terms we find a 
full explanation in the work before us. Dr Nuttall also 


tion of the sciences, and gives us a short account of the 
more important divisions of Zoology, Botany, Geology, and 
Mineralogy, which we doubt not will be frequently con- 
sulted to advantage by the non-scientific reader. We 
extract a page from the editor’s modest’ Preface, which 
will, perhaps, explain more clearly the objects and aim 
which he had in view in compiling the present work : 

The lan of practical science, which it is the object of the 
compiler of the present work to elucidate and render familiar to 
the general student, is comparatively of modern introduction. 
Though Dr Johnson reared a monument of imperishable fame in 
his Dictio of the English language, he did not venture into 
the wide which science, in its many aspects, presented to his 
view; but he drew from the varied sources of general literature 
the meaning of all those words of which the English language 
was com and which, for every purpose of general communi- 
cation, might be considered as complete. When, however, the 
political and polemical disputes which for had agitated the 
country began to subside, inquiring minds had leisure to turn their 
attention to the more peaceful occupations of science and art. 
The discoveries of Galileo had led the way to a deeper inquiry 
into the laws and movements of the physical universe ; and when 





Qu’un arc, gage de paix charmant ! 
The genius of Metastasio or of Giovanni Prati might 
have interpreted with greater facility in the soft lan 
ove il dolce si risuona the pathetic effusions of Ireland’s 


chief melodist. In eo of the inherent difficulties of his 
task, we commend M. Jousselin’s. tact in accomplishing it. 


Some interesting notes are appended to several of the 
poems. M, Jules Janin men in the preface to this 
work several important passages in the lives of Byron and 


Moore ; facts which are not generally known abroad. 





The Adventures of Baron Munchausen. New and Revised 
Edition, with an Introduction, by T. Teignmouth 
Shore, M.A. Illustrated by Gustave Doré, Cassell, 
Petter, and Galpin. 

are probably few who, having arrived at what are 
said to be years of discretion, or at any rate the period 


when we “ put away childish ” when the wondrous 
ae of Jack the Giant Killer and his confrére of 


are fading from recollection, have not derived 
an almost equal amusement from a perusal of the marvel- 
lous adventures of that cosmopolitan hero of romance, 
om Munchausen. And except a few who are given to 
to saoertain with scot he th red poe or ale 
who was the real author or com- 
piler of these ingenious stories. Nevertheless we are 


Newton entered upon the stage of life, there was an expanded 
field opened for the exercise of his powerful genius. His profound 
, researches into nature diffused the general spirit of inquiry, and 
revealed new discoveries in the sage of science, until Linnaeus 
_in the vegetable kingdom, and Buffon in animated life, laid such 
facts before the public as required a new nomenclature to render 
| them intelligible to the community: and, asthe facts which had 
to be stated were quite beyond the range of knowledge, and con. 
sequently without the means of comprehension, oppo by the 
Anglo-Saxon projectors, there were no roots in the language out 
of which to evolve a series of terms fitted to state the circum- 
stances which those authors had to communicate, and the Greek 
and asin longue were searched, and searched successf ly, to 
supply the de: . The result was, that a set of compound 
words were formed, well calculated to express precise ideas of the 
several objects of scientific consideration, and singularly indica- 
tive of several natures. Thus Astronomy, Geography, 
Botany, and Physi obtained their distinctive terms; and 
when, through the celebrated philosophers, Scheele, Priestley, 
Dalton, Davy, Babington, Watt, Saussure, Lyell, De la Beche, 
and a host of others, the patent and occult properties and actions 
of natural bodies had to be desi the same course was 
porroesis and compound terms from both the ancient languages, | 
ut especially from the Greek, have been incorporated, and now 

form an integral portion of the English language, 


The editor is, of course, largely indebted to the labours 
of Webster and Worcester, of Craig, Ogilvie, and Brand, of 
Faraday and Lyell, and to many other distinguished 
authorities, but has also endeavoured to include in this 
dictionary all the scientific terms and words which have! 
been coined or adopted to explain or illustrate the most! 





Council on Public Health and Diseases of Cattle,” several 
terms which have been adopted to indicate certain diseases, | tells Arthur Mompesso 
Such} recovery is to bring back John Ferne, which, after som > 
are, anthrax (a carbuncular or inflammatory fever in| hesitation, he consents to do. 


devotes some few pages to a general survey and classifica- | 





tng 


recent discoveries, We can cordially recommend Dr Nut-' 


house. 
In the second act Eva suffers a relapse, and Dr Brown 
n that the only chance of her 


Eva and John Ferne are 
then left alone, and when Arthur Mompesson returns he 
| finds him on his knees to her. He is then ordered to quit 
the house for the second time; but he vows he will return 
to claim his bride. ) 

The third act opens with Mr Bunnythorne sitting up for 
_ his dissipated son Bob, who comes in much the worse from 
a cirouse at the neighbouring inn. The Doetor at length 
succeeds in persuading Arthur to give up Eva to the 
engineer. Eva gets well very rapidly on hearing this. 
Lord Mompesson (Mr Collett) gives his consent, and the 
curtain falls on a scene of happiness. 


! 


| This is a play without a plot, which considerably lessens 


its interest ; and there are some incongruities which mar the 
harmony of the situation. The a eesaa who are 
refined and cultivated, instinctively shrinking from contact 
with everything approaching vulgarity, are yet represented 
as making friends and companions of the Bunnythornes, 
both of whom, father and son, are coarse and vulgar. The 
conversation between the father and the drunken son might 
advantageously be omitted. 

The dialogue between the lovers in the second act is very 
effective, because it is very natural, bearing strong evidence 
of Mr Robertson's genius as a dramatist. 

Miss Lydia Foote personated the difficult part of Eva in 
a remarkably natural and graceful manner, which we can- 
not too warmly commend. Mr Henry Neville acted with 
his usual energy and finish. Mr John Olarke, as Dr Brown, 
was well got up, and his performance was excellent. The 
part of Miss Myrnie was sustained with quaint drollery 
by Mrs Stephens. The cast, on the whole, is excellent, 
and each characteris well sustained. Free from all the 
tricks and arts of sensationalism, Progress, as its name 
bespeaks, does not startle or surprise, but, step by step in its 
development, makes good its hold and wins its way. It is 
hardly equal to Caste, and perhaps will never be as 
popular as School, but it is worthy of the author of both. 





The vacancy caused by the death of the Right Hon ©. J. 
eng a one of the Lords Justices of Appeal, has (the Morn- 

‘ost understands) been offered to Lord Westbury. It is 
not necessary that the vacant appointment shall be filled till 
the commencement of Michaelnias term, the 2nd of Novem- 
ber. There is a precedent of an ex-Lord Chancellor taking 
a minor judicial status. 

The Right Hon. W. E. Forster, M.P., who is at present in 
Switzerland, is expected, along with Mr E. Miall, to addres: 
| ley verges at Bradford about the latter part of 

re. 

A meeting to inaugurate the Clyde Industrial Training 
Ship Cumberland was held on Wednesday on board that vessel. 
The Earl of Glasgow. presided, and among the kers 
were Mr John Burns, the Hon, Arthur Kinnai Mr 
Dalglish, Mr Holms, and the Dean of Ripon. 
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Spirit of the Journals, 
THE LATE BISHOP OF EXETER. 

The Times considers it a comfort to be told that a bishop, 
who with all his faults was a true Englishman, has done 
his proper work well. Cranmer made a good martyr when 
he could no longer help it, and when Dr Phillpotts found 
himself chained to the remote capital of the West he did 
his duty there. He kept his eye on the curates and younger 
clergy, and made a judicious use of his patronage. Not- 
withstanding the increasing infirmities which compelled the 
bishop latterly to do his work. by officials and voluntary 
coadjutors, the immense diocese is said to be a model of 
administration. But Wesley and many others were there 
before Phillpotts, and several sects of Dissenters have not 
only numerous adherents, and able as well as zealous 

reachers, but even the prescription of time in their favour. 
When Dr Phillpotts put forth in sermons and charges the 
exclusive pretensions which had charmed the readers of his 
early pamphlets, they roused a nest of hornets that would 
have embittered his life and shortened it but for the 
pleasure he took in stinging the hornets in return. It was 
not a pleasant or a seemly conflict, but it lasted many years, 
and the public took it as a matter of course. Henry of 
Exeter was one of the personages of the day, and only did 
what everybody expected of him, though sometimes a little 
in exces3 of himself. 





THE VACANT SPANISH THRONE. 


Marshal Prim, says the Morning Advertiser, is expected 
to bring back with him from Paris the consent of the 
Emperor Napoleon to the bestowal of the vacant Spanish 
throne upon the youthful Duke of Genoa. The magnates 
who have made this arrangement may possibly experience 
greater difficulty than they anticipated in securing its rati- 
fication by the Spanish people; but these Republicans, who 
were borne into power on the crest of the revolutionary wave, 
havenow brought themselves to believe that there is no neces- 
sity whatever for consulting the people. Marshal Prim has 
evidently accustomed himself to consider that he may dis- 
pense with their approval of any measure which he consi- 
ders may conduce to their or to his advantage; and since 
the telegraph has told us of his long interview with the 
Imperial invalid at St Cloud, he will come back fully con- 
firmed in his previous ideas. There is one part of this 
arrangement which has not probably met with the appro- 
bation of the French Emperor. As the magnates who rule 
our affairs here fancy that the country may protest against 
the insult of bowing down to a beardless boy who knows 
not one word of Spanish, in the hope of making him less 
unpalatable they have determined to marry him to the 
daughter of the Duke of Montpensier, a girl who is now 
sixteen, whilst her betrothed is two years younger. For 
this end, the duke is to be associated with Serrano and 
Prim in the regency, that the boy may be set to learn Spa- 
nish in the interval, and may thus at least be saved from 
making himself as ridiculous as our Prince Albert, when he 
addressed the regiment which he had been set over in 
broken English. Prince Albert never conld divest himself 
of his German accent to the last ; and as there is as much 
affinity between the German and English languages as 
between Spanish and Italian, perhaps the little Italian 
duke may be equally unfortunate. Now, the Emperor of 
the French will probably object to see any member of the 
house of Bourbon, however collateral, upon the throne, and 
it may therefore be expected that he will endeavour to 
impede this part of the affair; and since Prim and his col- 
leagues have consented to accept the Emperor's decision in 
the matter, they are, of course, bound to allow him a voice 
in the arrangements. 





THE POPE'S ANSWER TO DR CUMMING. 


The Times considers that Dr Cumming has conferred an 
obligation on the public by eliciting from the Pope so clear 
a statement as is contained in the letter of his Holiness to 
Archbishop Manning. It is the old story—Vestigia nullu 
retrorsum ; but a fond hope has lingered throughout the 
last three centuries that the footsteps planted during a 
period of excited controversy might at least be readjusted, 
and that some friendly explanations might lead once more 
to a mutual understanding. Some of the best minds among 
Roman Catholics themselves have indulged and encouraged 
such a hope. The world has to thank Dr Cumming for 
having for ever dissipated this illusion. The Pope has now 
expressed himself with a plainness which must undeceive 
even the most sanguine. Dr Pusey can hardly think it 
worth while, after the perusal of this letter, to publish any 
more “ Eirenica,” and if any Ritualists are still dreaming 
of finding an opening at Rome for fresh negotiations, they 
ought to be convinced, once for all, of the futility of such 
attempts, The Pope will yield nothing and demand every- 
thing. He goes out of his way, by anticipating the letter 
addressed to him, to declare that his Church cannot so 
much as enter upon the consideration of any single point 
on which it has ever pronounced against the Protestants. 
If there can be no discussion, there can be no modification. 
Not a single anathema in the decrees of Trent can be 
withdrawn, not an expression softened to fall more gently 
oa Anglican ears. All who have ever differed from the 
Holy See on points of religion or morals must acknowledge 
that they have been in every respect wrong. The business 
of the Council is not to discuss the errors of the past, but 


to pronounce judgment on errors not yet formally con. 
demned, and to enunciate dogmas not yet formally sanc- 
tioned. 

The Daily News says that Dr Cumming has attained 
one of the objects of his recent efforts, if not of his life. 
Though he will not be allowed to open his lips at the 
(Ecumenical Council, except to confess his errors and crave 
reconciliation with the Church, he has at length been indi- 
rectly recognised by the Pope. The recognition is, it is 
true, a little distant, and not very complimentary.. There 
is no direct acknowledgment on the Pope's part of having 
received any communication from Dr Cumming on the sub- 
ject of the Council, The elaborate epistle in which the 
learned doctor aired his ecclesiastical Latin is passed over 
in silence. The Holy Father has simply “seen from the 
newspapers that Dr Cumming, of Scotland,” had inquired 
of Archbishop Manning whether those who dissent from 
the Catholic Church would be permitted to appear at the 
Council to defend their position, and that he had subse- 
quently written to the Holy See to make the same inquiry. 
With regard to the substantial part of his request, the 
polemical Scotch doctor receives just the kind of polite 
rebuke which those who push themselves forward on the 
strength of a general invitation must expect, and which all 
who know anything of Rome were certain from the first 
that he must, in the present instance, experience. 


SPAIN AND THE UNITED STATES. 


The Times imagines that General Sickles reckoned on 
the embarrassments of the State to which he addressed his 
dictation, forgetting what boldness may come from despair 
itself, An enemy who has nothing to lose is a dangerous 
foe, and thus far, Spain has aetually an advantage in her 
present condition. A more powerful Government might 
have hesitated longer before defying so formidable an ad- 
versary. Twice, however, lately, has Spain gone to war, 
and apparently without feeling it. True, she took nothing 
by her policy, but it would be hard to prove that she lost 
anything. She made no impression on Chili, but Chili, 
like herself, was not exposed to much damage. It would 
be otherwise with America, as it would be with ourselves, 
There is no measuring the mischief which a war, even with 
a weak enemy, may inflict on a commercial Power. The 
Americans, as they have nothing to be angry about, may 
look upon this matter with prudent indifference and refuse 
to commit themselves to a needless and expensive quarrel, 
but the Times really believes that the attitude of the 
Spaniards has been dictated by courage alone. The 
genuine Castilian may probably regard the resources and 
prowess of Spain with a satisfied eye, and without the 
least disposition to accept the European estimate of his 
country’s power. General Sickles’s note offended the 
national pride, and the nation took fire. His own message 
to his own Government vouches for the fact, and he was 
evidently astonished at the spirit he had raised. Such a 
spirit may not be in accordance with modern principles of 
peace or prudence, but it is not unlikely, after all, to avert 
a quarrel. We ourselves once became involved in a war 
because it was thought we should never resolve to fight ; 
Spain has promptly resolved to fight, and perhaps she may 
escape the consequence to which we were committed. 





THE RUMOURED ABDICATION OF THE EMPEROR. » 


The French correspondent of the Daily News, referring to 
the rumoured abdication of the Emperor, says: <A sugges- 
tion has been made that the best way to avoid the manifold 
difficulties of any imaginable regency would be to order a 
Senatus Consultum declaring the Prince Imperial of age on 
the 16th of March next, when he will enter his fourteenth 
year. Seriously, I think this—a solution which many will 


be inclined to laugh at-—the best possible arrangement ad 


the dynasty, and one far less dangerous than the regency of 


either the Empress or the Prince Napoleon. Regencies have ' 


a bad reputation in France, and it is difficult to say which of 
the only two possible would be most unpopular at the 
present moment. Now it is no doubt a somewhat startling 
proposition to say that a boy of thirteen is fit to govern the 
great French nation. But the proverb “ Woe to the nation 
whose king is a child” was written long before the inven- 
tion of Constitutional Government. If the meaning of the 
late Senatus Consultum be really that the Emperor means 
henceforth to govern in accordance with the will of the 
nation, as expressed by its representatives. I cannot see why: 
a stripling of thirteen should not make as good a sovereign 

without any tutelage as one of eighteen. At thirteen, a 

prince born in the purple can sit with dignity upon a throne, | 
read speeches, make any number of bows, shoot pheasants, | 
ride after stags, pass armies in review, dance cotilions, and 
sign in a legible hand whatever papers his Ministers may 
put before him. What could a hobbledehoy of eighteen 
(the recognised age of majority) do more? Will anybody 
say that alad of eighteen isa competent authority on ques- 
tions of men or measures? If we are to suppose a sovereign 
capable of exercising real power I think eighteen a worse 
age than thirteen. At eighteen he might be presamptuous, 
and pretend to have a will of his own, whereas at thirteen 
the Minister of the day would not hesitate to tell him that 
he was a boy, atid must not interfere with business. If 
Parliamentary Government is intended, I do not see why 
the President of the Council of Ministers for the time being 
should not be the best of all possible regents. If the 
Chamber should withdra~ its confidence from the Ministry 








the Prime Minister on resigning would recommend a suc- 
cessor, and all would go smoothly. 


THE DANGERS OF ALPINE CLIMBING. 


The Veleyruph remarks that another member of the 
Alpine Club, ite Chester, has lest his life in Switzerland ; 
and this time the fatal accident seems to have been the 
result of something not unlike foolhardiness, On the 15th 
Mr Chester proceeded to ascend the Lyskamm, taking with 
him from Zermatt two guides and—a dog. While going 
P the dog slipped; in the attempt to save the animal, 

ir Chester lost his footing, and d his guides with 
him down the steep slope. Now falling and now sliding, 
the three men could not stop themselves until they had 
reached a depth of 1,500 feet, and by that time Mr Chester 
had sustained such injuries that he died five minutes after- 
wards, Although much bruised and cut, the guides were 
able to crawl to the hotel, on the Riffelberg, with the sad 
news. Mr Chester is the second member of the Alpine 
Club who has lost his life on the Alps this year—Mr Elliott, 
of Brighton, having been the first ; and the fact will elicit 
frantic notes of protest against the “ madness” of moun- 
taineering. We have no wish to join in such a chorus; 
and indeed, were Alpine climbing attended by many more 
accidents than we have to record, a fervent word might 
still be said for one of the manliest and most interesting 
recreations. But, when climbers dispense with the pre- 


. | cautions enjoined by experience, then mountaineering may 


be “(madness ” indeed; and the companionship of a dog 
does anything but add to the security of climbing. A dog 
is always getting in the way, and by being too brisk or too 
slow in its movements over slippery places, it may throw 
even a good cragsman or iceman off his feet. It woul.! 
appear from Mr Chester's experience that dogs can also slip 
on their own account. If proper precautions were taken, 
such accidents would seldom or never happen; but a few 
examples of such rashness would, in the popular mind, go 
far to discredit mountaineering altogether. 





FATHER HYACINTHE. 


The Temps, in commenting upon the letter of Father 
Hyacinthe, expresses the opinion that such language has 
not been heard in the French Church since the Middle 
Ages. “We have not the honour of knowing Father 
Hyacinthe,” it adds, “and we are not aware whether he 
has thought of the possible consequences of his act. We 
believe he has simply sought to accomplish a duty imposed 
upon him by his conscience. We know, on the other 
hand, that the nineteenth century is very different from the 
sixteenth, and that the French mind in i seems 
little disposed towards religious renovation. But were the 
Catholic spirit susceptible of being impressed or trans- 
formed, it would be by such an initiative, In this manner 
in fact the great and fertile religious movements have 
always commenced, Animated religions have never begun 
with cut-and-dried and formularies; it is there, on 
the contrary, that they end.. The’ commencements have 
always been more concrete and more vital. We always 
find in them a life, a soul, an example, an act, the impulse 
of which extends through long vibrations. We know not 
whether Catholicism is susceptible of such a movement, 
and we greatly doubt it. But we feel bound fo say, in 
conclusion, that should the act of Father Hyacinthe 
no religious consequences, it will not be lost for all that ; 
for it is a lesson and an example for all—an example of 
virile sincerity, a lesson of firm courage. It may be turned 
to account in other places than the religious world. Such 
examples are incentives. The of a sincere and 
intrepid mind will always be the best teaching that man 
can give to man, and this it is which Father Hyacinthe 
has just given us. Every upright heart, every well-ordered 
mind, will be grateful to him for it. 








THE POPE'S LETTER. 


The Morning Post finds nothing positively intolerant in 
the Pope's letter, nor, indeed, anything savouring of in- 
tolerance. Whether in that sense it points to a way in 
which Protestants and Catholics can come to an under- 
standing essential to the maintenance of relations consistent 
with the freedom of thought and the expression of opinion 
which neither of them are in a position to deny or interdict, 
is another matter, ina 4 the Jesuits, as an actual 
living society, do not possess the importance attributed to 


them. When the Papacy resigns the tem sovereignty 
which hangs like a millstone round its the Church of 
resent we have simply 


Rome may act aggressively ; but at P : 
to let Rome alone. to give up the silly and mischievous ¢ 
of “No Popery,” and to observe the conditions apes whic 
P-otestantism has been established as the religion of 


England. 





CAPTAIN SAXBY’S PREDICTIONS. 


The Times says :—There is as yet no ground whatever 
for such predictions as those with which Captain Saxby 


has disturbed the country. There may or may not be - 


something in his theory about the influence of the moon. 
If there is, the phenomena of the 6th of October will 
justify him more effectually than the amusing outbreak of 
indignation against Mr Allnatt which we print this 
morning. He ought, in fact, to be very much obliged to 
our correspondent for calling attention to his forecast. 
But the truth is, we are a very stoadyngoing 

physical as well as in social matters, and we have no 
reason to fear a deluge than a revolution. 


es 
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a letter which, says the Pall Mall Gazette, has taken by 
surprise those persons accustomed to believe in the 
absolutist doctrines of Catholic prelates. A couple of ex- 
tracts from this lengthy document will explain both its 


Butler’s review of the B 


General has discovered no new testimony. A sharp advo- 
irit and object: “It is much feared that the Council |cate, however, can often do more by a cross-examination 
uld proclaim as not contained in the revelations |than b producing witnesses of his own, and General 
of God or the itions of the Church, and establish Butler haying placed Mrs Stowe upon the stand, subjects 
principles prejudicial to the interests‘of Christianity, incom-|ber to such a merciless overhauling that we almost fancy 
patible ‘with the rights of the State, civilisation, and opel as we read it, listening to a trial in the Massa- 
science, as well as with the just liberty and temporal | chusetts Courts. If the verdict of public opinion were 
happiness of nations, People go further still, and aceuse| given with deference to the strict. rules of legal evidence, 
the Holy Father of | wishing, under party influence, to}We do not suppose Mrs Stowe’s extraordinary narrative 
make use of the Council exclusively in order to augment | would have the ghost of a chance of acceptance ; for what- 
more than is proper the power of the Apostolic Bee, to}ever may be the truth of the matter, our well-meaning and 
change the a ond true constitution of the Church, and|ill-judging countrywoman stands convicted of a most 
to erect, in fact, a spiritual sovereignty incompatible with |feminine propensity toward inaccuracy in details. It is 
Christian liberty, Men do not fear to apply the name. of | ot to be supposed for a moment, however, that she has 
partisan to the head of the Church and the episcopacy, an|™made the charge which forms the basis of her article in 
outrage hitherto confined $o the declared enemies of the| the Aflantic without some sort of proof to back it, and the 
Church; they go so far as to express the suspicion that the| public mind will not be put entirely at rest until it appears 
bishops will not enjoy full liberty of discussion at the Coun-| What that proof is. General Butler, indeed, contends that 
cil, that they will not be furnished with the documents and /20 proof can possibly be given that would stand in a Court 
freedom of speech necessary for the accomplishment of their| of justice, or that ought to weigh with our minds; but 
duty, and consequently the validity of the Council and its | before we either accept or deny this position, it will do no 
decisions are called in question.” The bishops go on to say harm to hear what the lady has to say for herself. 
that they cannot believe these rumours. ‘In one word 
(they proceed to write) the Council will expose no new 
Janets nor any other principles than those already graven 
on your heart by your faith and your conscience, than 
those which haye been held holy for ages by Christian 
peaple, ant ow begem a ever have +457 para 
ole ae .e authority of magistrates, the libert : ‘ ; 
of gett and which are the foundation of true sb Lord and Lady Byron, with very minute particulars. The 
and true civilisation.” The bishops then ask themselves—| Wtiter of this fabrication rejects, with considerable ostenta- 
‘Why can we say thesd things with so much assurance and| tion of liberality, the filthy seandals with which this coun- 
eénviction? — As their reply to this question is, not try once teemed respecting that event; but still makes 
that they have received promises from Rome, but that | Mrs Mardyn (the actress) the heroine of his tale. He re- 
they have confidence in the Holy Spirit, which has never|!#tes how that lady once called on Lord Byron upon the- 
ceased to guide and govern the Church, their letter must atrical affairs—how she was shown into his library—how 
be regarded as an admonition to the Pontiff. It may, of |? shower of rain came on and detained her there—how 
course, be asked whether the nineteen bishops who write in Lord Byron would haye sent her home in his carriage, but 
favour of the old and true constitution of the Church | ¥@S baffled by orders given to the servants from Lady B., 
adhere to that constitution when writing in favour of | “20 by this time had worked herself into a jealous passion 
liberty, and even science. Did Galileo never suffer im- —how dinner-time came, and Lord B. introduced Mrs 
prisonment (—Pall Mall Gazette. - |Mardyn into the dining-room—what mutual reproaches 
' were uttered—and how the affair ended by her ladyship’s 
being whirled from the house “ for ever,” in the very car- 
riage which had been prepared for Mrs Mardyn ! 
All this has so much the air of a “ domestic tale”’ from 
the Minerva press, that it could hardly gain credit except 


on Sunday morning, alluded to the all-absorbing topic of |from the eager retailers of tattle. It might, however, be 
the Byron . A woman had lost that meek und | °sily su by others to have some foundation in truth 
gentle spirit which was, in the sight of God, of great price, | —*® be a loose or embellished version of a real occurrence ; 


leaving her vocation, had brought biect the|the more so, as it would seem to be a liberal and moderate 
weet ding SS a eS account of an affair which some years ago was the subject 


of general rumour and (we are ashamed to add) of very 
extended credit. 
For these reasons, it may be as well to state that this 


WHAT THE ‘‘ EXAMINER” SAID FORTY-FIVE YEARS AGO. 
Several London journals, who love gossip better than 
truth, and who care not how absurd and impertinent a 
story is, provided it administers to the rage of tattling 
about eminent persons, have copied from a Dublin paper a 
pretended statement of the cause of the separation between 





THE BYRON SCANDAL, 


The Morning Advertiser has the following. The Rev. 
G,.0, Dunbar, in asermon delivered at All Saints, Lambeth, 


amount of knowledge of sin being set out before the minds 
of the public, even boys and girls, as well as men and “Sade ey 
women, It was a flood of the knowledge of evil enough|Pretended narrative is, from beginning to end, a pure 
to drown the youthful soul. ‘The knowledge of sin would| fiction. We take this opportunity to add, upon the 
beget further knowledge. Lo! the brook would become a|#uthority of the illustrious Poe:'s nearest friends, that 
river, and the river would become asea.. The heathen law| ord Byron, so far from being acquainted with Mrs 
of old said “ Nothing concerning the dead but good.” 'Phe| Mardyx, never spoke to her in his whole life. 

Jewish law said, * shalt not bear false witness against} This is one of the most curious and instructive examples 
thy And the Christian law saith, “Thou|of the operation of scandal that we ever heard of. No 
shalt not bear fulse witness, or true witness either, against |sooner was it known that Lord and Lady Byron had sepa- 
thy neighbour, if it be such as thou would’st not to|rated, than the town rung with reports respecting the 
be borne against thyself.” ‘Thou shalt do unto all men|cause. Considering the suddenness of the event, the high 


as thou would’st they should do unto.thee.” “Yet,” said|rank of his lordship both in society and in literature, and 
the preacher, “we find all this witness borne against the|the excessive fondness of ‘the Great” for mangling each 
dead, and all these ideas of eyil placed before the living. |other’s characters, this was natural enough. But then the 


Why! Por the sake of a notoriety as great as that of particulars invented! The falsehood and malice are really 
Judas Iscariot, or for the thirty pieces of silver offered by |astounding which could connect with the unhappy affair 
® magazine editor! Searcely to carry out the wishes|a lady who had no more to do with it than the Queen of 
of the dead. Was it not the care of a life-time to|the Sandwich Islands, and of the slightest acquaintance 
bury that secret, pappodng: it had ever existed? Let|betweén whom and the Noble Author there was not the 
the dead bury their dead.” Surely this is arobbery from|shadow of evidence. Yet never was a rumour more 
the tomb. No man could have committed it, for the want|general—never was one connected with more disgusting 
of manliness would have condemned him. No woman of a|-particulars, differing indeed from each other, but all alike 
meek and quiet spirit could have committed it either. But|odious and improbable. The sensitive Poet, disgusted with 
are not the editors of such azines to be severely cen-|the readiness with which the public swallowed this nau- 
sured? TI see's newspaper part J the one responsible for! seous trash, would not condescend to refute it. Mrs 
the matter having been made public in the magasing edited | Mardyn, whose professional hopes were on the point of 
by him on the ground that he knew that if he did not being blasted for ever, explicitly contradicted it in the 
publish it somebody else would. But is this any excuse?’ journals, and declared what we just now repeated—viz., 
As well might he be justified for robbing his neighbour, that she had never seen Lord Byron except in public, and 
because he believed that if hé did not rob him somebody had never once spoken to him. The scandalmongers, 
else’ would!” If editors and managers of places of public! however, would not part with their precious morsel; and 
amusement are not responsible, whois? They have great the political bigots and corruptionists—who then began to 
power placed in their hands, and they are responsible to! perceive that the distinguished and versatile genius con- 
vee how they use it. Of this they will be persuaded here-|cerned was a foe to their dark and dirty proceedings— 
rig if they agua be persuaded now. But we trace the | drowned the voice of truth by the din of their abuse. 
evil farther. he public, the Say,” has an unwholesome The illustrious Bard going abroad, they had the field clear to 
alah , and will accept of no highly-seasoned a dish.|themselves. The calumny has continued current ever since 
_ there is enough evil around us on all hands. We}among that numerous body who take things on trust, and 
bea ioh a8 Fesurrectionists of crime, grub up the sin of a|it now dies only with its object. We have heard persons 
angling ig One of England’s greatest poets hadjin decent society—persons otherwise well informed and 
oof our sins, bat we believe him to have had m h| well disposed—repeat this baseless slander as if it was 
vas in the words of his wife ‘much of the|acknowledged matter of fact! This little 





angel in him.’ posing it were not so Slain s jittle history may 
! not so, Supposing we! teach us two things: first, not to put faith in reports, how- 
are under a delusion, It is a beautiful delusion, and we do! ever positive and general, of alleged Mentadibbie da lbahd 


ge, 
bees ee tli 


“The New York Tribune remarks that General B, F. 
n story is a very curious 
document, although the subject is somewhat worn, and the 
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credit things so odious against him. 

Now we are dealing with rumours, we shall give the 
coup de grace to another, of a very description. A 
loud whisper is going about that Lady Byron had great 
difficulty in getting paid her portion of the income which 
was divided between Lord and Lady Byron, according to 
the arrangement of mutual friends. The fact is, that 
the periodical payments were made to her ladyship the 
same day on which they were received in behalf of her 
husband.—Hzaminer, 1824. 


LETTER OF FATHER HYACINTHE. 


Father Hyacinthe, the Barefooted Carmelite, has written 
the following letter to the General of his Order in Rome : 
“My Very Reverend Father,—During the five years of 
my ministry at Notre Dame de Paris, and notwithstanding 
the open attacks and secret accusations of which I have 
been the object, your esteem and your confidence have 
never failed me. I preserve numerous proofs of them, 
written in your own hand, which apply to my preaching 
uite as much as to my person. Whatever may happen, I 
shall always retain a grateful recollection of them. Now, 
however, by a sudden change, the cause of which I do not 
seek in your heart, but in the intrigues of an all-powerful 
party at Rome, you accuse what you encouraged, you blame 
what you approyed, and you command me to speak a 
language, or maintain a silence, which would no longer be 
the fall and faithful expression of my conscience. I do not 
hesitate an instant. I could not reascend the pulpit of 
Notre Dame with language perverted by a command or 
mutilated by reticence. I express my regret to the intelli- 
gent and courageous Archbishop who opened the pulpit to 
me, and who has maintained me in it against the ill-will of 
the men of whom I have just spoken. I express my regret 
to the imposing auditory which bestowed upon me its 
attention, its sympathy, I had almost said its friendship. 
I should not be worthy of that auditory, of the Bishop, of 
my conscience, or of God, could I consent to. enact such a 
part before them. I withdraw at the same time from the 
monastery I live in, and which, under the new circumstances 
in which I am placed, is changed for me into a prison of 
thé soul. In acting thus I am not unfaithful to my vows ; 
I promised monastical obedience, but within the ‘limits of 
the honesty of my conscience, and the dignity of my person 
and ministry. I promised it, subject to that higher law of 
justice and “royal liberty,” which, according to Saint 
James the Apostle, is the proper law of the Christian. It 
was the most perfect practice of that holy liberty which I 
went to ask in the cloister more than ten years ago, in the 
ardour of an enthusiasm free from all human calculation ; 
—I cannot add free from all the illusions of youth. [If in 
exchange for my sacrifices I am now offered chains, it is 
not merely my right, it is my duty to reject them. The 
present moment is a solemn one. The Church igs passing 
through one of the most violent, the most obscure, and the 
most decisive of its existence here below. For the first 
time in 300 years an @icumenical Council is not only con- 
voked, but declared necessary. Tlrese are the expressions 
of the Holy Father. It is not at such a moment that a 
preacher of the Gospel, even the humblest, can consent to 
eep silence, like those mute of Israel, faithless 
guardians, which the prophet reproaches because unable to 
bark: canes muti, non valentes latrare. The saints never 
kept silent. I am not one of them, but nevertheless I am 
of their race—filii sanctorwm sumus—and I have always 
longed to leave my footsteps, my tears, and if need be, my 
blood, in the traces where they have left theirs. I raise, 
therefore, before the Holy Father and the Council, my 
protest, as a Christian and a priest, against those doctrines 
and those practices which are called Roman, but which 
are not Christian, and which, by their encroachments, 
always more audacious and more baneful, tend to change 
the constitution of the Church, the basis and the form of 
its teaching, and even the spirit of its piety, I protest 
against the divorce, as impious as it is insensate, sought 
to be effected between the Church, which is our eternal 
mother, and the society of the nineteenth century, of which 
we are the temporal children, and towards which we have 
also duties and regards. I protest against that opposition, 
more radical and more frightful still, to human nature, 
attacked and outraged by these false doctors, in its most 
indestructible and most holy aspirations. I protest above 
all against the sacrilegious perversion of the Gospel of the 
Son of God himself, the spirit and the letter of which are 
alike trampled under foot by the Pharisaism of the new law. 
It is my most profound conviction that if France in parti- 
cular, and the Latin races in general, are given up to social, 
moral, and religious anarchy, the principal cause undoubt- 
edly is not Catholicism itself, but the manner in which 
Catholicism has for a long time been understood and prac- 
tised. I appeal to the Council which is about to assemble 
to seek remedies for the excess of our ills, and to apply 
them with as much force as gentleness. But if fears 
which I will not share were to be realised—if the august 
assembly had no more liberty in its deliberations than it 
already has in its preparations ; in a word, if it were to be 
deprived of the essential character of an (Ecumenical 
Council, I would ery aloud to God and man to claim 
another, really assembled in the Holy Spirit, not in the 





spirit of party ; really representing the Universal Church, 
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not the silence of some and the oppression of others. “ For 
the hurt of the daughter of my eamI hurt. I am 
black ; astonishment hath taken hold on me. Is there no 
balm in Gilead—is there no physician there? Why then 
is not the health of the daughter of my people recovered ?” 
Jeremiah viii.) And finally, T eboeat | to your tribunal, Oh, 
rd Jesus! Ad tuwm Domine Jesu tribunal appello, It is 
in your presence that I write these lines ; it is at your feet, 
after much prayer, much reflection, much suffering, much 
waiting, it is ag your fect that Isign them. I feel that if 
men condemn them upon the earth, you will approve them 
in Heaven. ‘To live or to die—that is sufficient for me. 


Fr. Hyacrmrae. 
Paris-Passy, Sept. 20, 1869. 


THE WAVERLEY PEN. 


It might reasonably have been supposed that inventive 
ingenuity had been exhausted in varying the form and _per- 
fecting the manufacture of steel pens. The diversities of 
shape, size, and colour with which Messrs Gillott and 
Mitchell have furnished us, afforded, one would have thought, 
an ample field of selection for the most fastidious of ethos 
Messrs MacNiven and Cameron, of Edinburgh, however, 
having discovered, or rather noted a defect in the ordinary 
steel pen, devised a means of remedying that defect, and 
henee the “Waverley Pen,” which may be truthfully pro- 
nounced—a useful novelty. In these days of cheap educa- 
tion, a cheap press, and a cheap postage, almost every 
one writes; some very well, more moderately, and most 
of us indifferently so. The first class could possibly 
indite an elegant epistle with a meat skewer or a tenpenny 
nail, much as an ingenious country cle an produces 
admirable specimens of pictorial art with only a deal board 





consequently it is unn to have men in the tanks to 
prevent the formation of kinks and foul flakes. Thirdly, 
owing to its lightness, no paying-out machinery, with its 
risks, will be employed. Should a foul flake or kink occur, 
the tangle will be allowed to go overboard, and all danger 
avoided. Fourthly, the absence of steel will greatly facilitate 
the detection of faults, should any occur ; but, inasmuch as 
the great causes of these faults do not exist with the light 
hempen cable, the great risks to which deep-sea submarine 
lines have been hitherto exposed during laying are got rid of. 

Much has been written during my absence as to the 
danger the proprietors of existing companies who have heavy 
cables will be subjected to from competing cables of the light 
description. I fully in the correctness of the above, if 
the said proprietors sit still while all the world is advancing. 
The remedy is in their own hands.—I am, &c., 

Cromwett F, Varuey. 


Vetvs of the Geek, 


Home Notes. 
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A very shocking murder is reported from P. 

Paris. ‘Six bodies which had hig teh buried V 
the surface of the soil, were discovered last onda morning 
on. a piece of waste ground. They consisted of a woman 
about forty-five years of age, a girl of eighteen, a lad of six- 
teen, and t young chil All been cut a 
fearful manner, and the crime had a parently been committed 
only a few hours before. The bodies were placed in a 

and taken to the Morgue, where, it is said, they haye b 
identified. Great excitement prevailed in Paris w 
news of this terrible tragedy became known, 


Prussia. 

The Crown Prince and Princess, together with their eldest 
children, intend to start for Italy on the 5th of October. 
The Crown Prince will subsequently travel vi4 Brindisi and 
Sank tinea ee . Egypt, to be ery at rr opening of the 

uez ; the Crown Prin with her chi roceedi 
in bg crab b Switzerland, {fem B - 

e Prussian Diet, which in accordance with a 
ordinance dated 21st inst. is convoked for the 6th of Qetabon 
will be opened by the King in person. 


Italy. 





A demonstration on behalf of the political prisoners was 
held at Clonmel on Sunday last. Over 15,000 persons were 

resent from Tipperary and Waterford. The Mayor of 
Rionmel, members of the corporation, and Catholic priests 
took part in the pro ings. 

The charge against an Italian named Albuquerque of 
having obtained, by false pretences, 500/. from a firm of 
insurance brokers in the City, again came on for hearing at 
the Mansion Honse on Monday. The presiding magistrate 
did not deem the evidence for the prosecution sufficient to 
justify him in further detaining the defendant, who was, 
therefore, discha: 





and a red hot poker; but others are not favoured with so 
much dexterity, and consequently require the most perfect 
instruments they can obtain. Every one who writes with a 


fine pen and quickly, has often experienced the tendency of 
the point to catch in the paper, spluttering as it is ca led. | 
Perhaps at the end of a fair sheet when finishing one’s signa- | 


ture with the graceful flourish which at once gives it distinction 
and protects it from the vulgar duplication of the forger, click 
goes the pen, producing much the appearance as if a minature 
shell had exploded for the purpose of scattering the component 
letters of our cognomen. This has been the most inveterate fault 
of thesteel pen, and many in consequence have conservatively 
adhered to the smoothly-flowing quill; but this defect Messrs 
MacNiven and Cameron have obviated by the very simple 


plan of slightly turning up the point of the pen, so that-a “8 


virtually flat and smooth surface operates on the paper with- 
out any contact of points or edges, and the writer may flourish 
to his heart’s content with increased facility and without fear. 
This, then, is the principle of the Waverley Pen, so simple 
that why on earth did nobody think of it before? e 
“ Owl,” and “ Pickwick” are varieties of the samé invention, 
differing only in form and size of body to suit different tastes, 
We can vouch personally for the excellence of this invention, 
which is indeed already well known and appreciated. 
. pa | 


DEEP-SEA TELEGRAPH CABLES. 


Mr Varley, the Telegraph engineer, has written to the 
Daily News on this subject as follows : 2 
Sir,—During my absence at Brest, on the business of the 
French Atlantic Cable Company, many statements have 
red in the London papers respecting deep-sea cables, 
and especially referring to the cable proposed to be laid be- 
tween Ceylon and Penang, which cable is to be constructed 
on a novel form for that portion which is to be laid in deep 


| 


‘water. The risks to which submarine cables are exposed ma 


be divided into two classes—first, risks during laying ; second, 
injury from the action of storms and currents. I will 

now of the risks from storms. In order to avoid injury from 
waves, the cable used in shallow water, known as the shore 
end, is made strong enough to resist the action of the waves, 
and,’ in addition, ‘we always endeavour to select a sandy 
locality, devoid of rocks, so that the waves shall bury the 
shore end in it. The shore ends of all cables, of whatever 
description, must in this respect be alike, and we intend 
using for the Ceylon and Penang Cable a shore end similar 
in construction to the Atlantic Cable of 1865 (a cable which 
has never been out of order) the French Atlantic Cable, and 
many others. This shore end will be made of such a length 
as to run down into water of over 300 feet—or 50 fathoms—a 


Westminster Abbey on St Simon and St Jude’s 
the following month. . 
day evening, at which resolutions were passed cal 


in gaol. 


Dr Moberly will be consecrated as Bishop of petebney of mechanical teller, or ta: Setrdilued bonstant 
There was a demonstration in Trafalgar Square on Mon- 


he inquiry into the cause of the collision on the Great 


_ The report of the official committee appointed to inquire 
into the causes of the grist-tax disturbances which took place 
in Central Italy last January has been published. The com- 
mittee recommends an amnesty for all persons who had 
been implicated through ignorance. The committee fur- 
ther recommends the redistribution of the land tax in the 
provinces of Reggio and Modena, the exemption of peasants 
from active service in the National Guard, the constructi®n 
of a railway between Parma and the seaport of Spezzia, and 
also the redistribution of the movable-property tax among 
,the agricultural population (in general). ith reference to 
| the grin tax, the committee advises that «ample facilities 
‘should be afforded to the Administration to make use of a 
ersonal super- 


ait : ; Y;'vision. Annexed to the above i rt of Si i 
‘October 28, The enthronisation will be in the early part of | He ctualdare the valiwen a pa roport of Signo wo 


respects the Government was well disposed to support the 


now being levied everywhere. He says—although the 
revenue budget of the current year be unsatisfactory, there 
is no ground for uneasiness for the future. The Government 





Northern line at Barnet on August 15 was concluded on! has only to pursue the course marked out for it in order to 


Tuesday. The jury found that 


lighting of the station, and to the inadequate number of offi- 
cials ‘on duty there. AK 
A public meeting of the inhabitants of Dublin was held on 


Monday evening, to “express their gratification at the pass- | Tyesda 


ing of the Irish Church Act, and to consider the best means 
of assisting in a movement for a national testimonial to Sir 
John Gray, M.P., in recognition of his services in the cause 
of religious equality.” The chair was taken by Alderman 
Plunket. 

The usual civie visit to Christ’s Hospital on St Matthew’s 

y was paid on Possiar. The speeches of the senior boys 
were delivered in English, Greek, French, and Latin ; and 
whilst graceful allusions were made to the memory of Edward 
¥I., the founder of the school, the leading events of the 
present day were not forgotten. 


rthur South, the guard, | : . 
was accidentally killed, and that the collision was caused by/| nreaiD Fem Rene Sigg tax the sum necessary for securing an 


his own negligence. The jury added an expression of opinion | , : 
that the poe nt was partly attributable to the insu cient|° erwise to obtain. 


uilibrium of the budget, which it would be impossible 

e stated that the amount of the tax 
collected to the end of August was 9,959,944 lire, and the 
amount due 19,732,764 lire. 


The British General, Lord Sono was present at the 
military manceuvres at Borgo San L renzo on Monday oat 


| 


u Y 
In addition’to the loan of 60,000,000 of lire concluded with 
certain foreign banking establishments, Count Cambray- 
Digny, the Minister of Finance, has negotiated a loan of 
7,000,000 with the Bank of Naples on Treasury Bonds, bear- 
ing interest at 6 per cent., with a commission of 1} per cent., 
and a further loan of 5,000,000 of lire with the Credit Lyon- 
nais upon the same security, but with a commission of 1} 
per cent. 
It bable that Tron ui Co will be ed 
is probable a mim: conel 
in r between 8 sani Enguads neintes 





An explosion in the powder works of Messrs Hall and Son 
is reported from Fayersham, by which much property has 
been injured, but uo lives have been lost. 

The inquest into the circumstances attending the melan-' 
choly accident on the river Lea was held on Tuesday. 
capil of accidental death was returned in each of the three 
cases. H 

A ing piece of news came up late on Tuesday night 
from Scotland to the effect that the Lord Justice Clerk (Patton) 
left his house in Perthshire for a walk before breakfast on 
Monday morning, and has-not since been heard of. The 
greatest commotion existed in the district, and all sorts of 
rumours are afloat on the subject. Lig 

At Wednesday's sitting of the Central Criminal Court, 
Captain Craig, for haying, whilst governor of Pentonville 
Prison, embezzled various sums of money belonging to the 
Treasury, was ordered to be imprisoned for three months. 

The young man Davis, who fired a gun at his sweetheart at 
Bromley on day, was brought before the local magistrates 
on Wednesday and remanded fora week. The girlisina 
very dangerous state. and it is doubtful whether she will 
recover 


depth at which the action of the waves is so slight as to be. The trial of ‘ Professor” Risley, on a charge of having 


ly felt. The cable from this point to a depth of 200 
fathoms—or 1,200 feet—will be of the ordinary iron-clad 
t. similar to the cables used between England and the 
Continent and in the Persian Gulf. In water having dente 
varying from 200 to 2,400 fathoms, or more, the cable will b 
of the new description. I have never known an instance in 
which an iron-clad cable has been chafed through by storms 
or currents on the rocks in water of greater depth than 40 

oms; and at this depth, in only one special instance, 

een Ushant and the northern coast of France, where 
tremendous currents reversing with the tide exist, the bottom 
ing exceedingly rocky. ; 

The principle of the light hempen cable is that of the 
sounding line; its strength consists in the hempen rope, 
which, in water, has little or no weight. The I grt pore a 
also has little or no weight in water ; consequently, the whole 
weight to be contended with is the popper conductor. Theo- 
retically, the steel-covered Atlantic cables will bear a weight 
a to ten miles of their length in water ; eee hempen 

le will bear over thirty-five miles of its length in water ; 
the latter, therefore, can be recovered from very much greater 
depths than the former. But what has been the cause of the 
accidents in laying the steel-covered insulated conductors ? 
The three faults cut out between Valentia and Newfound- 
land, and the three faults between Brest and St Pierre, were 
caused by the seal w through the gutta percha ; in some cases 

t 


wire of the cable were found sticking in or 
hrough ee ercha. It is possible that some of the 
aults were made by cable assassins. Th é 
not exist with the light hempen cable ; first, because there is 
i feet vire.in it Laheteectio to injure Secondly, 

use it has no tendency to kink or make foul flakes, an 


e 
" assagsins. ese difficulties do 





attempted to abduct a little girl, been postponed to the 
October session, 

By the death of the late Viscountess Palmerston, the 
entailed Melbourne estates in Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, 
Northamptonshire, and Hertfordshire, amounting to upwards 
of 30,000/. a year, go to her grandson, Earl Cowper. The 
Palmerston estates in Hampshire and in Ireland pass into 
the ion of her son, the Right Hon. William Cowper, | 
M.P., under Lord Palmerston’s will. 

On Monday and Tuesday the colliers in the employ of the 
larger firms in Wigan and neighbourhood issued a request 
for an adyance of wages to the amount of the last reduction. 
They will wait on the masters for their reply on or before 
the 30th inst. ; 

The Guardian hears, on what it deems sufficient autho- 
rity, that a statement in Lord Byron's handwriting will 
shortly be published, which will settle for ever the unbappy 
question which has lately been raised in the papers relative 
to Lord and Lady Byron. . 

France. 


The date of the departure of the Empress for the East is 
now fixed for the sate October, and the Moniteur says that 


her Majesty will go as far as Aden ! 
The Patrie indignantly denies a statement of the Jnde- 
giidonce Belge that the civil list is so overcharged that the 
Empress was pees le to pay oe premiums of an insurant 
which she had effected on the life of the Prince Imperial, @ 
that M. Fremy, the chairman of the Credit Foncier, had 
frequently come to her assistance. The same journal asserts 
that the policies on the young Prince’s life were only taken 
Faritable purposes, 





out for ¢ 
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d. 
On Monday a Repu meutilg was held at 
after which a procession marched through the town accom- 
panyi Pierrad, and bearing flags with unconstitu- 
tional devices. The Secretary of the ad interim Governor 
attempted to B er down these , when the crowd rose 

inst and killed him, afterwards his body through 
the streets. Itis ex that Marshal Serrano and the 
Government will a most energetic measures for the pun- 
ishment of the murderers. an ns have been taken 
into custody, but the Republican er, Pierrad, whose 
arrest had been ordered, has yet his escape. The Repub- 
liean clubs have been closed, and the Volunteers of Liberty 


are disarmed. . 

It is now understood that, acting on the adyice of the 
Emperor Napoleon, the denign has been abandoned of 
the youthfu ten A we + i, vaORE throne, wi a 
Sarrano as Regen n minority. e copaeel 
said to have been very distasteful to thé Prince, wh is now 
happily spending his time at Harrow, where he is stud 
under the direction of Mr M. Arnold. Luiz I. is cousin 
the Queen of England, and son-in-law of the King of Italy. 


Turkey. 
An Arab tribe has revolted between Fao and , and 
has cut the telegraph lines. Indian messages are phed 


to Bagdad, and thence forwarded by estafette to Fao. 

The Porte has received an intimation that the Crown 
Prince of Prussia ogee visiting the Sultan in the course 
of October next. Salis Bazaar Palace will be prepared 


for his reception. 
ee Denmark. 


The elections for the Folkething were hg on Tuesday. 
Tn all the electoral divisions of the capital cafdidates belong- 
ing to the National Liberal Party were returned. In the 
provinces the former representatives have generally been 


re-elected. 
Holland. 
The Bank of Holland has raised its rate of discount from 
34 to 4 per cent. 
Galicia. 


In Tuesday’s sitting of the Galician Diet, the pent of 
Herr Smolka not to send members to the Reichsrath was dis- 
curred on the first reading, and the motion to refer it toa 
committee was rejected ; the proposal, therefore, falling to 
the ground. 


sore, OE arias 
M. de Laguerronplers the ch Minister, gave a 
dinner on Wednesday night to the 


officers of the and the Garde 
officers of the ony National Guard. 


: ca ae de ager 
tle ee id Awe ae 


Legation and shouted “ Vive la 


recommendation of the committee. Appended is alsoare- . 


ling u n| 1D; ; \ ; 
the Government to release the Fenian prisoners who ar@ ea port of Count Cambray-Digny, stating that the grist tax is 
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uard responding “Vive la _ Belgique.” The French 
National Guard en took their departure at eleven o'clock, 
when they received a complete ovation. 
Greece. ge ees 
King George and the Royal family returned to Athens on 
the'gth inst., after a stay of five months at Corfa. 


The Netherlands. 

The States-General were opened on September 20th, and 
the Speech from the Throne stated that the relations with 
foreign Powers were satisfactory. The introduction of several 
Bills is announced, including one for the cOmpletion of the 
railways in Holland. The total amount of the Budget esti- 
mate will be less than for last year. Reforms are declared 
to be necessary in the colonies, and a Bill to introduce free 
emigration to Dutch Guiana is being drawn up. 

Egypt. 

It is asserted that the Viceroy hascountermanded the pre- 
parations for his departure for Constantinople. 

The Italian squadron, under the command of the Duke 
D’ Aosta, arrived at Alexandria on Tuesday. 


Cuba. 

Although the negotiations between the United States and 
Spain have made but little progress, there is no reason to 
suppose that they may not be brought ere long to an amicable 
The rumour of a rupture of diplomatic relations 
is wholly unfounded. Until it is ascertained what Congress 
will be di to vote res ng a guarantee of compensa- 
tion, it would be somew hazardous for the Executive 
Government at Washington to commit itself financially on 
the subject. Any terms of settlement now discussed must, 
therefore, be considered conditional. 

Our imports from Cuba amouuted to upwards of 10,000,000/. 
last year ; which were chiefly paid for in cottons, woollens, and 
hardware. We have therefore a great interest in the speedy 
pacification of the island. 

The Brazils. 

We learn by news from Ascension of the 15th ult. that the 
allies had gained an important victory. Count D'Eu, with 
the allied army, had taken Piribebiu and Ascuria. Lopez 
and Mrs Lynch had fled. General Mena Barreto was dead, 
and 1,500 were hors de combat, 

The compe ooo visional Government had been formally 
installed. r A. S-Galjo, with Minister Paranlios and 
Dr Verez, were to leave on the 25th ult., for Rio. 

The war was at an end, and immense excitement prevailed 
in Buenos Ayres ahd Monte Video. Baron Mana and the 
Monte Videan Government had come to terms. There was 
great rejoicing and illumination at Rio. 


The Cape. ' 

Bishop Twells’s resignation has been placed in the hands of 
the Bishop of Cape Town as metropolitan, The condition of 
some parts of the colony is deplorable from the waut of rain. 
News just arrived from the frontier that the gold diggings 
were proving very successful. The Portuguese had ceded 
the southern “oak of Delagoa Bay to the Transvaal Republic. 
é oe number of seekers were on the way to the diamond 


India. 

the festivities at Calcutta on the occasion of the 
Duke of Edinburgh’s visit will be a fancy dress ball at Govern- 
ment House, on or about next New Year’s Day. The a 
ments are likely to be ona scale of unusual ificence. No 
uniforms will be allowed, except to officers over 55 years of 
age, and the ball will be a ral fancy dress one, and not 
one contined to any particular period. 

A truly Catholie scheme has been projected in the holy 
city of Benares. A “Church of Truism” is proposed to be 
opened, one portion of which is to be set apart for Christian 
worship, another for Mahomedans, and a third for Hindoos ! 


America. 

The New York papers of the 8th instant relate the follow- 
ing particulars of th® great disaster at Avondale. Not less 
than 138 nor more than 150 men and boys were in and down 
the shaft at the time. Thereare fifty-nine chambers in the mine, 
and in each of these chambers are one miner and one helper ; 
but as some of these men, it is known, were not at work, 100 
fee pone. ry ths a wp ig — he og There were 
nha on nine drivers, nine c t gangwaymen, 
one oiler, one boss mule-driver, Oy at aed one roofman, 
one footman, and six extra hands, This places the-number 
shut up at 138, The general agent will not admit that there 
were any more in the mine, But whether they are 200 or 
less res are all dead. Some of the men who went down the 
shaft after the accident reported that the fire in the furnace 
was all out. The presumption was that when the fire broke 
out the miners had kept their senses, and having dragged 
the fire, had fled to the u chambers, closing the doors 
hind them. er mF this to be true, the rescuers 

of foreing fresh air into the mine by means 
by an engine, both machines having been 
taken from Scranton, and got to work about ten a.m. ort - 
six men had been enrolled as volunteers to descend the shaft, 


and in less than half an hour the first two went down 100 pre 


feet to reconnoitre. They lowered lamps which burned 
freely. Near! hour later four men descended, but quickl 
reporting that they had encountered “black damp,” which 
had forced them to retire. They penetrated the gangway 
thirty feet. In another hour more men went down seventy- 
five feet and opened a set of doors. Thus it went on until 
nearly four pm., when a party of men, penetrating 200 feet 
and opening the door, made the discovery that the fire was 
still burning in the furnace, and had even ignited the coal 
piled outside it. A change of operations was then decided 
on. It was determined to direct immediate efforts to the 
extinguishment of the fire. The night was occupied in 
deluging the mine with water, The risks attendant upon 
attempts to penetrate the mine have been extreme, and 
although no lives have been lost, four of the brave men who 
——— were brought to the surface in an insensible con- 
ition, and were ouly revived after great labour. 
The members of the Cabinet have now all returned to the 
capital. ae Grant was expected at the White House 
Advices received from J. via San 
his Ro apan Francisco state that 
i brah es the Duke of Edinburgh arrived at Jeddo 
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Some of the principal Japanese priests are memorialising 
the Government to oppose Christianity. , 
The Austrian pa a to China arrived at Pekin on the 
14th page 
Mr Walker was installed on Tuesday as Governor of 
Wie with the usual ceremonies. 
ince Arthur was cordially welcomed at Montreal on 
Saturday, at Toronto on Monday, and at London on Tues- 
. e. ican press. continue to publish articles, 
unging is Royal Highness to pay a visit to the United States. 
tis rumoured that General Sickles has been instructed to 
demand a reply by Spain to the Note about Cuba, Great 
excitement prevails in the Stock Market. 





ae 


Court and’ Fashion. 


The Queen, Prince and Princess Christian, Princess Louise, 
Prince Leopold, and Princess Beatrice attended Divine 
service in the parish church, Crathie, on Sunday, Lady 
Churchill aud Colonel Ponsonby were in attendance. The 
Rev. Dr Wallace, of Greyfriars Church, Edinburgh, offi- 
ciated. The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone had the honour of 
dining with the Queen and Royal family, — . 

It is stated that the Prince of Wales is to visit Scarbo- 
rough on the Ist of November. The object of his Ro 
Highness’s visit is said to be to shoot over Lord Londesbo- 
rough’s estates in the neighbourhood. During his stay 
there (says the Yorkshire Post) the Prince will be the guest 
of Mr John Woodall, at the Royal Hotel. : 

Their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess de Chartres 
have returned to their residence at Ham from Germany. 

His Extellency the Austr Hue Ambassador has 
returned to Belgrave Square from Vienna, The Countess 
Apponyi is spending the wiuter in Rome. : 

The Far! and Countess of Clarendon, who arrived at their 
residence in Grosvenor Crescent, on Tuesday, from Paris, 
have gone to The Grove, their seat, near Watford, Herts. 

The marriage of his Serene Highness Prince Albert of 
Monaco with the Hon, Lady Mary ents 07 Hamilton was 
solemnised on Tuesday last at the chapel of the Chateau of 
Mafthais, near Laon, France. 


Aotubiltw, 


A Sheffield paper states that the burgess list for that town 
just issued contains among the 34,000 names those of between 
3,000 and 4,900 females. 

Byronic literature is now all the rage. The bookstore 
windows are filled with pictures of Byron and editions of his 
works, in all sorts of bindings at all sorts of prices. There 
was never a greater demand.—New York World. 

The Empress Engenie has presented to Lady Mary 
Douglas Hamilton, on the occasion of her ma . 
a suite of sapphire ornaments of great value. The gift 
was accompanied by an autograph letter of the most affec- 
tionate character for the future sovereign of Monaco, 
A number of fine pearls, discovered at the fisheries carried 
on in the vicinityof Nieol Bay, Western Australia, have 
been exhibited in town. They are of 8 size and beauty, 
the most valuable among them resembling in shape and di- 
mensions the eyeball of a large fish. This is said to be worth 
upwards of 200/. This collection of pearls is by far the 
richest which has been found in Australian waters,—Mel- 
bourne Argus. 
The administrators of the estate of Heber C: Kimball, late 
Brigham Young's first ‘counsellor, have recently filed, at Salt 
Lake City, a return of distributive shares, subject to the 
revenue showing forty-one children—thirty sons 
eleven daughters—five being fourteen years old and four 
ten years; The value of his estate is 59,000 dollars (Qy. 
greenbacks). . 
An uproarious meeting of Glasgow Spiritualists was 
recently held’ in the —— ms. Mr George 
Duncan was the operating medium, and after several forms 
were smashed the a table broken in pieces, a 
“‘séance” was entered upon. “A low sweet song’ having 
been 8 id to entice the spirits, ‘‘ Ye banks and braes 
and * Auld lang syne” were sung by the audience, who then 
had the gratification of seeing the table—which had been 
mended by and string—rise and fall at the bidding of 
the medium. e audience unfortunately were still sceptical, 
and amid much uproar—in which a suggestion was e that 
the admission money should be “melted in spirits "—the 
ings came to a close. 
The New York Star has these personals on the New York 
: Mr Bennett is the tallest editor, Mr Dana the fattest, 
Mir Greeley the slouchiest, Mr Erastus Brooks the solemnest, 
Mr Tilton the Shanks marest, Mr De Nyse the shortest, Mr‘ 
Van Buren the reddest, Mr Rosevelt the politest, Mr Oakey 
Hall the wittiest, Mr Winter the touchiest, Mrs Stanton the 
Miss Anthony the prettiest, Mrs She 
prettiest, Elenora Kirk the prettiest, Nellie Hutch 
prettiest. . 
Another illusion of these later times has just been dissi- 
ted. ‘The moderns fancied they had invented pins, which, 
fe appears, were known and very well made more than 3,000 
years ago. The proof is that twenty-five of them have just 
been placed in the Louvre, Musée Charles X., in a glass case 
before the door of the ceramic collection of Napoleon IIT. 
They were found by M. Mariette in the subterraneous vaults 
of bes.— intr’ Acte. 
A marvellous phenomenon has lately been discovered by 
some English miners in the Asturias, at a short distance from 
Rivadellesa, namely, aun immense natural grotto entirely filled 
with stalactite columns of great beauty. Passages part in 
different directions, and extend for more than a league. The 
cavern is said to be one of the most beautiful in the world. 
A solemn council recently held at Baden decided that Mdlle 


Nilsson might Mignon in her own hair. Acti 
ca er = 
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this bold of war against the tyrann 
Scheffer, the fair Swede left her brown wig at eel 





The last of the Mamelukes, Sidi-Ferdouck by name, has 
expired at Balana, a small on the Mediterrsinean 
coast. ‘She defunct Sidi was a friend of the Emperor's cele- 


the | passage 


brated Roustan, and served in the Consular Guard, his tur- 
baned squadron creating no small effect in the carrousel 
Sidi fought iu Italy, Germany, Spain, and Russia, and alto. 
gether must have had a hard time of it in his youth,_— Army 
and Navy Gazette. . ht Bt 

M. Sainte-Beuve, who was prevented by indisposition from 
taking part in the discussions in the Senate, has published in 
the Temps the reflections which he would. have desired to 
express from the tribune had the state of his health per- 
mitted him. The Senator-Academician takes up an entirely 
special ground, he endeavouring to prove that the reforms 
were more particularly necessary from the point of view of 
— ory tiga beyarnege a % This (says a 

aris r) is what may ooking at things through 
the was end of the telescope.” oe 

The Atheneum states that the Queen’s autograph letter, b 
which she intimated her intention to present to the Roy 
Academy her bust, the work of her daughter, the Princess 
Louise, has, by her Majesty’s permission, been deposited in 
the archives of the Academy. 








Action oF Ligut on Comsustion.—-Mr C. Tomlinson, 
F.R,S., read a paper before the British Association ‘‘On} the 
Supposed Action of Light on Combustion.” The popular 
idea that “light puts out the fire” is so fixed that probably 
no conclusions drawn from actual experiment are likely to 
disturb it, especially if they be adverse to the notion, It is 
a matter of daily spent as people aay, that if a fire is 
nearly out in a we -lighted room you have only to draw 
down the blinds in order to revive the fire. Experiments on 
the subject are not easily made, in consequence of the many 
disturbing causes ; but from some experiments found in an 
old volume of the ‘ Annals of Philosophy,’ made upon coloured 
tapers, the conclusion arrived at was that the solar rays, in 
proportion to their intensity, have the power of retarding to 
a considerable extent the process of combustion, but this con- 
clusion is open to objection. From a series of experiments 
upon candles of different sizes and weights, in dark chambers 
and day and sunlight, it was found that the increase of tem. 
perature led tg increased consumption of material, and vice 
versa, and the whole result may be stated, that in any case 
the difference is so small that it may be referred to accidental 
circumstances, such as temperature and material—the final 
conclusion being that the direct light of the sun or the 
diffused light of day has no action on the rate of burning, or 
in retarding the combustion of an ordinary candle,—English 
Mechanic. 

Hovse-Lirrine 1x America.—TIn the work of straightening 
and widening some of the very crooked streets of Boston 
lately, it became necessary to move a huge building known 
as “ Hotel Pelham.” This building is of freestone, 96 ft. 
high, and weighs 10,000 tons, It was moved 14 ft. in three 
days, by means of rollers and screws, a portion of the side- 
walk being also moved with it. So carefully and well was 
the work done that not a crack was made in the building, 
and nothing in it was at all disturbed. Large crowds of 
people watched the process, and the fastest time accomplished 
was 2 in, in four minutes. A large bank building aqpowng 
the hotel was used to brace the screws against. great 
number of these screws, 21 in. long, were employed. 25,000 
dollars were paid the contractor for moving the hotel. 


A New Preservative acainst Fire.—M. Reinsch states 
that, having been requested to report to a fire insurance 
company about the best means of prowsnting timber bursting 
into flame, he experimented with various salts, and at last 
came to the conclusion, as the result of his experiments, that 
imp ing timber with a concentrated solution of rock salt 
is as good, if not a better preservative against its bursting 
into flame than water ol puss (silicate of soda), while the price 
of the former salt is, of course, only a mere trifle ; moreover, 
rock salt thus applied to timber is a preservative against dry 
rot and noxious insects. He recommends the use of salt 
water, that is to say, a solution of rock salt of moderate 
strength, for the use of fire engines during a fire, as by far 
more effective than water ; but in order that the salt should 
not injure the working parts of the engines, they will imme- 
diately afterwards have to be played with fresh water again. 
— English Mechanic. 

THE IRON RAMROD did not supersede the wooden one until 
1742, when it was introduced into the Prussian army by 
Prince Leopold, of Anhalt-Dessau. The bayonet was pre- 
ceded by various contrivances, such as an axe attached to the 
barrel, then a dagger, &c., stuck into the latter. But, as this 
was an impediment to firing, a ring was added, about 1691, 
to the bayonet, whereby the blade, instead of covering the 
muzzle, came to be flush with its rim. This, however, was 
still inconvenient for loading, so that at length the bayonet 
was provided with a neck, as it now is. This was about 1705. 
A series of experiments has been recently carried on at 
the proof butt, Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, with instruments 
invented by yee a Noble, late of the Royal Artillery, 
and now one of the firm of Sir William Armstrong and 
Co., at Elswick, to measure the velocity of a shot while on 
in the bore of a gun when fired, and also to test 
the strength of gunpowder, The results of the experiments 
are not yet made known, but it is anticipated that they 
will materially alter the data upon which theoretical calcula- 
tions are made in gannery.— Engineer. 
Tue Vistr or Taz Empress Evotyie to tux East.—-The 
Sultan has signified to . Hassoun, the Armenian Catholic 
Primate, his wish that St Mary’s Church, Pera, belonging to 
that community, should be sumptuously decorated at his 
Majesty’s expense for the Empress Eugénie’s devotions 
during her iby pape be visit. One of the “ 14 on NR 
we hear, is to be a splendidly canopied throne for her Imperial 
Majesty, It is even said that an old and very dilapidated 
mosque near the church will be pulled down in order to 
eb the entrance to the Christian edifice, It should be 
added—lest too much be made out of what would be, at the 
very least, a sufficiently pregnant “sign of the times” in 
Turkey—that the removal of this djami has for some time 
been Sreimplaie asa public improvement. It would, of 
course, be rebuilt on a more convenient site, and Mussulman 
susceptibilities conciliated by a superior structure. (After all, 
it begins to be very doubtful, judging from the telegrams, 
whether the a visitor for whom such extensive Pa oss 
mes. 


, 





tions have been made will really come here.)—Levant 
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THE POPE AND DR CUMMING. 

The ee pie rhs 3 addressed by Pope Pius to 
Dr Manning, in reply to Dr Cumming’s pro to attend 
the (Ecumenical Council ; mats 
“ Venerable Brother, Health and the Apostolic Blessing. — 
We have seen from the newspapers that Dr Cumming, of 
Scotland, has inquired of you whether leave will be given at 
the appro Council to those who dissent from the 
Catholic Chnreh, to put forward the arguments which they 
think can be advanced in support of their own opinions ; and 
that, on your selves that this is a matter to be determined 
by the oly See, 1¢ has written to us upon the subject. 

“ Now, if the inquirer knows what is the belief of Catholics 
with respect to the teaching authority which has been given 
by our Divine Saviour to His Church, and therefore with 
reapetl to its infallibility in deciding questions which belong 
to dogma or to morals, he must know that the Church can- 
not permit errors which it has carefully considered, judged 
and condemned, to be again brought under discussion. This, 
too, is what has already been made kifown by our Letters.* 
For, when we said, ‘it cannot be denied or doubted that 
Jesus Christ Himself, in order that He might apply to all 
generations of men the fruits of His redemption, built here 
on earth upon Peter His only Church, that is, the one, holy, 
catholic and apostolic Church, and gave to him all power 
that was necessary for preserving whole and inviolate the 
deposit of faith, and for delivering the same faith to all 
peoples, and tribes, and nations,’ we thereby signified that 
the primacy both of honour and of jurisdiction, which was 
conferred upon Peter and his successors by the Founder of 
the Church, —— beyond the hazard of disputation. This, 
indeed, is the hinge upon which the whole question between 
Catholics and all who dissent from them turns ; and from 
this dissent, as from a fountain, all the errors of non- 
Catholics flow, ‘For, inasmuch as such bodies of men 
are destitute of that living and divinely-established 
authority, which teaches mankind especially the things 
of faith andthe rule of morals, and which also directs and 
governs them in whatever relates to eternal salvation, so these 
same bodies of men have ever varied in their teaching, and 
their change and instability never cease.’ If, therefore, your 
inquirer will consider, either the opinion which is held by 
the Church as to the infallibility of its judgment in defining 
whatever belongs to faith or morals, or what we ourselves 
have written respecting the primacy and teaching authority 
of Peter, he will at once perceive that no room can be given 
at the Council for the defence of errors which have already 
been condemned ; and that we could not have invited non- 
Catholics to a discussion, but have only u them ‘ to avail 
themselves of the orpextanty afforded by this Council, in 
which the Catholic Churcli, to which their forefathers be- 
longed, gives a new proof of its close unity and invincible 
vitality, and to satisfy the wants of their souls by withdraw- 
ing from a state in which they cannot be sure of their salva- 
tion.’ If, by the inspiration of Divine they shall 
perceive their own danger, and shall seek with their 
whole heart, they will easily cast me all preconceived and 
adverse opinions ; and, laying aside all desire of disputation, 
they will return to the Father from whom they have long 
unhappily gone astray. We, on our part, will joyfully run 
to meet them ; and embracing them with a father’s charity, 
we shall rejoice, and the Church will rejoice with us, that our 
children who were dead have come to life again, and that 
they who were lost have been found. This indeed we earnestly 
ask of God; and do you, Venerable Brother, join your 
prayers to ours. 

“In the meanwhile, as a token of the Divine favour and of 
own especial benevolence, we most lovingly give to you and 
to your diocese our Apostolic blessing. 

“Given at St Peter's, in Rome, this 4th day of September, 
1869, in the 24th year of our Pontificate. 

**Pore Pius IX.” 


———— 


@bituarn. 


Dr Henry Phillpotts, the venerable Bishop of Exeter, who 
resigned his see only ten days before, died on Saturday last 
at his marine residence near Torquay, in the 92nd year of his 
age. He was the son of an hotel-keeper at Gloucester, and 
was born on the 6th of May, 1778. He was educated at the 
College School of that City, and thence passed to Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, where, before he had attained his 
fourteenth year, he was elected to a scholarship. In June, 
1795, he took his decree of B.A., and soon afterwards obtained 
the Chancellor’s prize for an essay “On the Influence of 
Religious Principle.” Shortly afterwards he was elected a 
Fellow of Magdalen College, and some time subsequently 
received the prize offered by the Asiatic Society for a Latin 
panegyric on the celebrated Oriental Scholar, Sir William 
Jones. Having taken his degree of M.A., Mr Phillpotts, in 
1804, married Miss Surtees, a niece of Lady Eldon, and 

igned his fellowship. He became one of the chaplains of 
the late Dr Barrington, Bishop of Durham, in 1806, and in 
1809 was appointeda canon of Durham. In 1819 he was 
appointed rector of Stanhope, in 1823 was appointed dean of 
ester, and in 1831 was again appointed (after he became 
Bishop of Exeter) canon of Durham. He was selected by the 





late Duke of Wellington as successor to Dr Christopher 
Bethell (then Bishop of Exeter) on his being translated to 
r, in 1830, so that he had discharged the functions of 


the Episcopate for nearly forty years. Dr Phillpotts will 
long be remembered as an energetic diocesan, an able con- 
troversialist, and a most formidable antagonist in debate 
During the exciting period which preceded the passing of the 
Reform Act he was considered the ablest bishop on the 
Episcopal bench. He was also a prolific writer on contro- 
versial subjects, and the titles of his pamphlets fill some 
sixteen of the British Museum catalogue. 

The death is announced of Sir Thomas John Fetherstone 
The deceased, who was the fifth baronet, was born in 1824, 
and was educated at Winchester School, whence he proceeded 
to Trinity College, Dublin, where took his B.A. degree in 
1845. He was married in 1848 to Sarah, daughter of Mr 
Henry Alcock, of Wilton Castle, Wexford, and his son, 
George Ralph Fetherstone, born in 1852, succeeds him in the 
baronetcy. 


* Viz., the Letters Apostolic of Sept. 13, 1868, addressed “to 
all Protestants and other non-Catholics.” 
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MONETARY REVIEW. Ultimately a committee was appointed to confer with the 


. official liquidator on the affairs of the company. 
The Markets for Public Securities during the past week ade due id tak Geb hae nthe teen RE 
have been generally dull and heavy. Consols gave way 


Sste.oms the 1st October on the Russian Anglo-Dutch Five 
dightly | dn Wedabeday, [ahd ed Wlerddly expWienced « r it. Loans of 1864 and 1866; also on Boston Cit 
further decline of $. Foreign Securities have been depressed, 


Pages 3 Four-and-a Half per Cent. Bonds ; New Brunswie 
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what stronger. American Securities have experienced a 
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considerable fall, in consequence of the news respecting Cuba. | London Bank of, a= 9 Sth tare CL pa 

The decline is nearly an average of 2 per cent. In the Rail-! directors’ report was adopted, and « dividend declared for the 

way Market there has been little doing. The directors of half-year at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum, free of 

the Bank of England separated on Thursday without making | jncome-tax. : 

928 Pe Sr ceetadnadiest Cog pag nd Rode wt At a meeting on Tuesday of the St Thomas’s Floating 

j ; the New an sducec k h i i 

Thre per Cents, Oi} to 914; Exchequer Bills, 3s. to 7s, prem. a Pee age the special resolutions recently passed were 

or March, 7s, to lls; prem. for June. In Indian]  [¢ is announced that’ Messrs Aubert, Gérard, and Co.. of 

reesei tng cainy tee ab 144d; the Box 1s at re * sone Paris, and Harbourg, have th sole contract for the 
; "5 ; ur per Cent., t i - 

100 ‘to 100}:" the ‘Bonds, 98s. to 30s. prem. pe = manufacture of the cable for the International South Trans 

Debentures, 103} to 104 


Pe ese Telegraph yp the decree of which company 
. i t length in t dl Officie ’Empire Fran- 
In the Foreign stort Market, Brazilian Five per Cents., Tid vem oO a et 
1865, are 83 to 834; Chilian Six per Cents., 1867, 94 to 96 ;| 


cas of the 17th inst. 
Ditto Seven per Centa., 1868, 101 to 103; Egyptian Seven The reports of some of the South American Mining Com- 
per Cents., 1862, 82 to 84; Ditto Railway Debeutures, 97} to 


panies have been issued, The Don Pedro North Del Rey 
984 ; Ditto Nine per Cent. Viceroy Loan, 964 to 97} ; Ditto Gold Mining yo shows a profit for the month of July 
Seven per Cent., 


. » Of 3,853/. 3s. 7d. Anglo-Brazilian Gold Company show 

79% to 80; Ditto, 1868, 75} to 754 ; Italian |° 8 cag ket 

Five per Cents,’ 1861, 52} to 53} ; Ditto State Domain, 84 to, %,1058 during July of 2891. 19s. Sd. “The Rossa Grande Gold 

86, Ditto To , ee 84 to €6; Mexican, 11} oy 19 , | Mining Company's produce for the month of July amounts 
Orel-Vitebsk Obligations, BAe te 843; Peruvian Five per| > 1h ore gold. 

Cents., 1865, 78} to 787; Portuguese, 33 to 34; Russian) The half-yearly meeting of the East London Waterworks 

Company will be held on the 7th of October. An extraordi- 


Three Cents., 544 to 55} ; Ditto Five per Cents., 1862, | wit 
87} to 88 ; “Ditto Anglo-Dutch, 1866, 93} to 945 ; Moscow-| tary meeting is also convened for the same day. 


Jaroslaw, 83} to 83}; Nicolas, va 5 68; Ditte, 1869, 664 














to 67; Charkof-Azof, 79} to 79%; Krementschug, 79} ; 
Spanish New Threes, 27 5-16 to 27 7-16; Turkish Six per 
Cents., 1854, 84 to 86; Ditto, 1858, 64} to 65; Ditto, 
1862, 65} to 653; Ditto Five per Cents., 1865, 41 1-16 to 
41 3-16. 

In American Securities, Erie Shares are 23 to 25; Illinois 
Centrals, 92} to 934 ; United States 5-20 Bonds, 82 to 82} ; 
Ditto 10-40 Bonds, 73 to 74. 

In the Railway Share Market, Caledonian are 82} to 83 ; 
Great Eastern, 36§ to 36% ex div. ; Great Northern, 102 to 
103 ex div. ; ditto (A), 100 to 100} ex div. ; Great Western, 
53 to 534 ex div. ; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 123} to 124} 
ex div.; London and Brighton, 43} to 44} ; London, Chat- 
ham, and Dover, 16} to 164; London and North-Western, 
115% to 116} ex div. ; London and South-Western, 89 to 91 
ex div. ; Metropolitan, 863 to 87} ex div. ; Midland, 116 to 
116} ex div. ; North-Eastern (Berwick), 113} to 114} ex div.; 
and South-Eastern, 75} to 76 ex div. 

Bank Shares are dull. Imperial Ottoman are 4 lower ; 
Alliance are 124 to 134 ; Chartered Mercantile, 32} to 33} ; 
Consolidated, 44 to 43; Imperial Bank, 16 to 17 ; Imperial 
Ottoman, to 24 prem. ; London and County, 49 to 50; 
London and Westminster, 55} to 564; Oriental, 424 to 43} ; 
London Joint Stock, 30 to 31 ; and Union of London, 34} to 
354. 

n Miscellaneous Securities, Hudson’s Bay are 13§ to 13}, 
whilst Freuch Atlantic Cable are heavy at 16 to 16}. Anglo- 
American Telegraph are at 21$ to 21g; Atlantic Eight per 
Cents., 2? to 3 ; and Telegraph Construction, 28f to 29}. 

A petition has been presented to the Court of cery for 
the purpose of obtaining an order to wind up the European 
Assurance Company under the provisions of the Companies 
Acts. Vice-Chancellor James will consider the motion on | tions favouring the fullest protection of the rights of American 
the next petition a ' ; citizens abroad, especially in Great Britain and Cuba, and 

The directors of the Dunaburg and Witepsk Railway Com- | charging President Grant’s Administration with prolonging 
pany (Limited) have declared a dividend of 10s. per share on | disunion for partizan pu 
the registered shares and shares to bearer, payable on the 5th) Brusseis, Sept. 22.—The Etoile Belge s that a grand 
of October. cf State banquet was given this evening at the Teoyal Palace, in 

The number of messages which passed over the French ‘honour of the Lord Mayor of London, at which the English, 
Atlantic Telegraph Cable during the week ending the 18th French, and Prussian Ministers were present. 

tember was 547 ; the cable charge upon them being 1,323/.| Copennacen, Sept. 23.—The modification in the Ministry 

he report of the directors of the National Bank of India is officially confirmed ; there are no political reasons for the 
(Limited) states that the accounts show a net profit for the chan . Haffuer is favourable to the principles of the 
half-year of 19,651/., to which has to be added 3,045/. brought Scandinavian party. 


LATEST INTELLIGENCE. 





A telegram, dated Edinburgh, Thursday night, states that 
the search for the Lord Justice-Clerk of Scotland is us yet 
unsuccessful. The Almond was to day so swollen as to render 
dredging difficult. 

Dr Lankester held an inquest on Thursday on the body of a 
young woman, 19 years of age, whose death had been accele- 
rated by tight roam She had gone out for the purpose of 
visiting some friends, and fell dead in the street. 

The foot-and-mouth disease has now attacked the pigs, and 
amongst these animals the epidemic is very prevalent in the 
counties of Middlesex and Surrey. 

The evidence in the case of the alleged frauds at Wool- 
wich Arsenal was not sufficiently strong to convince an 
Old Bailey jury that the prisoners were guilty, and on 
Thursday the three pm charged, one of whom was a 
storekeeper in the nal, were acquitted on the indiect- 
ment for conspiracy to defraud. 


Sr Croup, Sept. 23.—The Em , who is now very well, 
took a walk this morning, and will probably do so again this 
afternoon. His Majesty works every day, and takes an 
active part in the transaction of public business. 
New York, Sept. 23.—A Cabinet Council will be held to- 
morrow specially to consider Cuban affairs. 

The Herald, the Times, and the Tribune, of to-day, state 

itively that the Administration approves the course taken 

y General Sickles with regard to the Cuban question. 

The New York Democratic Convention has adopted resolu- 











forward from last half-year, making a total of 22,697/. It is 
proposed to pay an ad interim dividend at the rate of 6 
per cent. per annum, which will absorb 13,920/,, and to 
carry forward to next account the balance, amounting to 
8,7771. Os. 8d. — ali 
In connection with the announcement that the subscription 
list of the India, China, and Australian Submarine Telegraph 
Company closes to-day for London and on Monday next for 
the country, it is said that the applications are already of a 
character and extent sufficient to ensure the establishment of 
the undertaking. 


The adjourned half-yearly —s of the Phoenix Gas- 
( 


half-year, free of income tax. nh tf 
A general meeting of the India Freehold Land, Coloniza- 
tion, Trust, and ney Association (Limited) w 
on the 22nd of October, “ for the purpose of receiving a report 
from the liquidators as to their proceedings in via the 
affairs of the association, together with an account show! 
how the property of the association has been disposed of, an 
thereupon to pasd a resolution, if the meeting shall deem it 
expedient, that the company be dissolved, in accordance with « 
the provisions of the Companies Act, 1862.” 
e prospectus has been issued of the Llanarmon Lead 
Mining Ueepeny (Limited), with a proposed capital of 
20, , in 10. shares of 2/. each. It is intended to pur- 
chase and work the eastern of the large property known 
as the Old Nant Mine and the Mynydd Ddu sett, both on 
the same lode as the Old Nant, near Mold, in North Wales. 
A meeting of shareholders in the Albert Assurance Com- 
ny was held on Tuesday, at No. 7 Waterloo Place. It had 
coe convened to consider the propriety of a voluntary 
winding up, but as the Vice-Chancellor had ordered the com- 
pany to be wound up compulsorily, the object of the gather- 
fag had been overruled. e action of the policy-holders at 





their several meetings came in for a great deal of criticism. 


will be held faces of men, by which as 
from the one as the other.’’—Butler. 


Bell, M.A, Cantab., F.R.G.8. Illustrated. 


The Diet is convoked for the 4th of October. 


ConsTANTINOPLE, Sept. 23.—The Sone-Fey ian difference 
still remains in abeyancer The French a ish Consuls 
are in favour of the acce nis of pen th ~ he & 
without insisting upon the points relating to the budget an 
foreign loans aitioned in the letter of the Grand Vizier. 
This view is taken by the Austrian and Italian Ministers. 
The other Foreign Ministers remain neutral. The Porte 
stands firm. 

The visit of the Viceroy has been adjourned for the 
present. ; 

Baron Edmond Rothschild and Baron Hirsch, who are 








light and Coke Compan ill be h on the 6th proximo, , . 7 
“for the pornos of ad ing dividends to the 30th of June, eae ar the Roumanian Railway scheme, arrived 
pad 4 ot pina yy Bs hag age wr a eign, Broan Great preparations continue to be made for the reception 
— stock mepenal, —-* iis, of the French Empress. 

At a meeting on Wednesday of the London Assurance , 
Corporation a dividend of 5s. per share was declared for the BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“ There is a kind of physiognomy in the titles of books no less than in the 
: 1 Tkilful obeorver willas well know what to expect 





Fiction.—‘ The Wyvern Mystery.’ ‘Tinsley. 
Pamrutets.—‘The Papacy and Schism.’ By the Rey. Paul 


Botalla, 8.G. Burns, Oates, and Co.— Analysis of Haman Re- 
sponsibility.’ 


W. J. Irons, D.D., Vicar of Brompton.— 


B 
ictoria Institute.’ Robert Hardwicke.—‘ The 


Journal of the 


Case of New Zealand and our Colonial Policy.’ A Letter from 
Henry Sewell, Esq., to Edward Wilson, Esq., of Victoria, Bell 
and Daldy. 


MisceLLanzous.—' New Tracks in North America.’ By W, A. 
Cha and Hall. 


—‘History of Hereditary ities, with Reference to 
the Earldom of Wiltes.’ By W. F. Finlayson, Esq., Barrister-at- 
Law. Butterworths.— Papers from Over the Water.’ A Series 


of Letters from Europe. By Sinclair Tousey. The American 
News Com 
Pupils.’ Sim Marshall, and Co.—‘ Associations 0 
de Légale France. 

rous, Avocat a la Cour de Paris. Piechon-Lanry, 

Various Theories of the Relation of Mind and Brain.’ Reviewed 
by George Duncan. Trubner, 


.—'Paul Baum’s French Syntax for Advanced 
uvriéres 


et 
* Par Paul Hubert Valle- 


ur Situation 
, Paris.—* The 
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es sriane are |Dresses and WILLIAM TARN & CO bina 


MIN WE VEBSTER. SEASON oa 


WILL OPEN for the WINTE 
BER 
seed) LOST AT . yt ee Sront at 5 TORY, bo by 
ant Seven hea ry OD THING. 
essrs Ashle ’ 
Quarter to Eigh AT SEA: 
eon sronr. i _ Messrs Arthur Sterling, G. 


Bomar, ©, 1 Sm fe Smithy Bin 
Johnstone, 


Bagh age ty to Eliza 
urray, 
&e., and DOMESTIC icon MY. Mr 


apr TENNANT, F.GS,, 
or ae ddan a A 


ani, GEOL on Wednesday 

at nine o clock, during October, 
November, and ie mer Domaine, commencing October 8th. 
F 2s. 
vk: Course of Lectures on MINERALOGY and 
GEOLOGY ee also be delivered on Thursday Even- 
wil be at sight o'clock. These October 14th, and 


begin 
vofessor TENNANT gives PRIVATE, stay | 
Zoe par hc at Bis Teak residence, 149 
EDICAL EDUCATION.—ST 
ie MARY: 8 HOsPizaL ME CAL 
: i to eS es cones, wind 


ist, 1869. In addi 
instruction is provided in Hy se eee’ Surgery 


and cag, =< crag me Dental 
rae 


a nen. “we 
Pathology: all of 
W. B. CHEADLE, M.D., Dean of the School. 


ny = me or etc 
peg to 
NOTICE e 


YOYAL SCHOOL ot BINS, 
JERMYN STREET, LON 


Tr Sean wil eg on MONDAY, the ath of 
ae ma RENTAR HEERS, Registrar. 


= HOSPITAL (Free). 


aa 1851.—Brompton, S.W., and 167 
Fecal ae 


a edi 
and diet very expensi "on ay 4 iat ak and 


cases unable to be oulees fot WANT of 
FUNDS; ca oa ey ree oy 
Treasurer—Geo. T. 


Hertslet, Tn. Lord Chant: 


berlain's Ofc, St James's 8s, 
Spee J, SUPP. 


TOLLOWAYS “OINTMENT 

















«| Dressmaking, 
c.| Mantles, 


Under 
Clothing, 


Al in attendanée, an 
om; provided 


Newington Causeway atid New Kent Road, 8.5. 


WEDDING OUTFITS. 





Ladies selecting their BRLDAL L TROUSSEAUX will 
Bonnets, aid sind every requisite in our ange and varied Stok, The goods 
Ladies’ thoroughly qualified assistants. 


EXPERIENCED DRESSMAKERS AND FITTERS 


and convenient ew fitting-roo 
on the groutid floor. 








SLACK’S ELECTRO PLATE, 


By Elkington’s Patent Process, 


Ang of Pure Silver over Nickel ; « combination of two metals possessing such 
valuable properties renders it in appearance 


and wear equal to sterling Silver. 





TA BL 


TABI FH 


DESSERT 


FOR ES, 


80s. and 88s. per dozen. 
DE SSE HT FORE S, 
208, and 30s, per dozen. 


sProOoOown s 
80s. and-38s. per dozen. 


Ss POON 8S; 


20s. and 30s. per dozen. 
THA SPOON BS, 
12s. and 18s, per dozen. , 
SGOnRvUHT-FRAM BBS, 
15s, to 100s; each, 
TA BIAH HBMNIV ES, 
128., 148. 6d., 168.; 208., and 22s. per dozen. 





CATALOGUES GRATIS, OR POST FREE. 
Orders abovs £2 seht Caitiage-free per Railway, and Packed without Charge. 





at es 2 er et 


pBa hs 


RICHARD & JOHN SLACK, 836 STRAND 


(OPPOSITE SoMERSET House) — 





FILLS. LS, — Drarazau, JauRpicg. — poe 


hich eaneten Bais quality oF quantity i ieapal 

of dige food. flow of 

to insure which Hlloway's Pu and 

nt have been fam psing 

ey A yeroege ba ity of living 
other causes, y 

the oe disorder, ya throwing | writing 


\ rubbed upon 
to the _w 
rectifies, trial is all that is needed: a cure will 
soon follow. 


‘THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 
yom abet de CAMOMILE PILLS 





» 2s. Od., and Lis. each, 


Ce sure to ask for “ NORTON’S 
do riot be persuaded to purchase the 





Bue ind Liver Pompei, 
Indi cameean = boomer oa = Ap 

mod Doel a aul avaere ¢ 
ta TALTE They unite the ilatbfoss sic al 


sit ance i the most successful effect; and 
where an aperient is Gt teed nothing can be better | 


“ona by all Medicine Vendors, at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. 
per box, or obtained through any Chemist. 

LAMPLOUGH’'S | Seems 

YRETIC SALINE is most im- 


portant in restoring health, cures Headache, 
Giddiness, Sea er ee Is most effec. 





tive in Eruptive or tions, and forms a) 
oo jardprest g saline eat Sold by Chemisis 
an 


H. LAipLoball, 118 Holborn hill, London. 


SIREATORDS cu tlaaly ay MAGNESIA. 
The M 1. for vet i years have 
“eyy i heres Lal 


tie etnens ya ihe 
HEARTBURN Hh GHADACH, (e007, and 


a ae ti 
8 Hato eapecall adapted for LADIES, 


BINNEFORD AND 60:, 
CHEMISTS, 
12. NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, 
tid UF all otlier Wheinists dhdoughout the World. 








ca ath 


ACNIVEN, ahd CAMERON'S 
ee the’ “ WAVER- 
06 owns poly * PICK 


LEY, 
“ The ‘ Owl’ ié for fine, lady-like writing ; the 
4 Waverley’ Lo the def ower oF? aie 


the ‘ Pickwick’ i is upon the } or 
a finer point.”—English woman's 


Pemen 


ota Ray TONY seme 0 Bf entowed with the magi- 


Sold everywhere, 1s. per Box. By post, 1s. 2d. 
98 Blair stréét, Edinburgh. 
Agents: Millington and Hutton, London. 


REMOVER.—AlIl Diseases of 


one dose of ALEX. 
SKIN PILL, They remove 


us High Hol? 





are 


Seg or ox 10 lamp =A 
rn, London, and 


REY HAIR.—248 ‘High Holborn, 
London.—ALEX. ROSS'S BAe DYF, | ath 
spied. a Mand colour —s it is 


Price 
sa ed. be. 64 ve ee by peed tee 0h, Oo 
cud 266 sedan ad alt chemists. 








Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S DEPI- 
LATORY removes, without me of the skin, super- 
fluous hair from the face, 


6d. ; 
sent the same day as ondared by A by post for Any-fous | B 


stamps. 


LEX. BOSS’S GREAT HAIR 


RESTORER. It contains nodye. Restores 
grey hair in a few days. Has no sediment. Pro- 
uces 








a beautiful without containing oil. 
leanses the head. nod, and heies aad dy fae she oes 
restorer extant. In. bo 


all chemists, wor of ALEX. TOSS, 24 240 High fats ifoivoee. 
London. Sent f or stamps. 


SAUCE:—LEA & PERRINS. 
THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE.” 
shies Fro A unoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce,” 


he appetite, and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for ft tng and flavour. 


Aik for LEA and PERRING SAVOE, 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 
and see the Beies of of LBa sed | and PERRINS on all 


Asti cs a bigot 








AIR DESTROYER.—248 High | dropsy 


| No, 49,832: Fifty years’ iadescribable 





INDIGESTION N REMOVED. 


MORSOW’S 
PEPSINE WINE; POWDER, LOZENGES, 
AND GLOBUL 8, 
the successfal oft pegeier seen adopted by the 
Sold in bottles a oe from 23, with full 


THOMAS MORSON AND SON, 
31, 33, AURSEELSG.TESNESRN ROW, 


and by all Pharmaceutical Chemists. 
CAUTION.—SEE NAME ON RACH BOTTLE. 


O MORE PILLS Me ANY 


OTHER MEDICINEY5a Ait faa 
saND Cungs without oie D iarilba 
relat 


cione h ing Food, TH 
tena gana ici it ‘ta doen ‘prot 
patted ge Be cures sisi tien Magen 
asth ma, bronchitic 
ma, tis, Sy : ey Aol 
throats etary ols 
Gis. rheum 


in the 
teria, sonreiia,” i te Mig Rg soe 


Po aay he of the heart, frente int jeosliy, 
pyapanmd nse nausea ness, aking 
car pe t nourishes oom 


DG 

THE POPES” S°HHALTH RESTORED BY 

RY’S FOOD.—Cure No. 68 ,413—“ Rome, 
oe ponent | boson rh as oO Father is is "S : 
ent, especially since, lo er remedies, 
with which it a pretended to cure the ailments 
inseparable from his age, he has confined himself 
entirely to Du Barry’s Revalenta Arabica Food, 
eating a plateful of it at every meal, which has pro- 
duced a beneficial effect on his health 
and His Holiness cannot praise this excellent food 
too highly.”—-Gazette du Midi. Cure No. 17741: 
Lord Stuart de Decies, of many years’ kets 





from 
dyspepsia nervousness, asthnia, cough, pom pation, 
flatul ency, sp sms, sickness, and vomiting—Maria 
Joly. Cure No. 46270: James Roberts, ig of 


Frimley, Surrey, of basco eg lungs, 
spitting of < er derangement, 
— parle Zz "Te ime 1lb., 28. 9d.; 121b., 


au Bak ia atid ©O., 77 Regent treet, London 
also at 61 Gracechurch street ; . 55 ond 


¥p Gated street; and 163 ‘Williaa street, New 


AVERY FAMILY SHOULD 


KEEP the FAMED TONIC BITTERS | 





(WATERS' INE WINE) for strengt 
7 system, Sold by grocers, -oilmen, confect store | 
» at 30s. “ay dozen. 


Wooo 


Ee i the Origing! Makers, 


PURE ST JULIEN CLARET, 


At 18s., 24s., 308., and 36s. 
Choice Clarets of various rons «St ete 


GOOD DINNER SHERRY, 
At 24s. ss, and 290. Bet Aoeen, 


Sherry, 36s. and 
Choice ipiniolly mg de, or Brows, até, Sis, 


HOCK AND MOSELLE, 
At 24s., 30s., 358., 425., 488.,; 60s., and sis, 
Port from goer by 368., 49, 
Very Choice Old Port, 488; 60s., 736:, sus, 


CHAMPAGNE, 
At 36s., 428., 488., and 60s, 
Hoehheimer, Marcobrunner, Budesheimer, Stein. 
berg, Liebfraumilch, 60s. ; nem mtg and Stein- 
ger, 728., 84s., to 120s. ; Braunberger apie a’ 
Scharzberg, 48 Saeed é arti og oselle, 483, 
+ 66s. very choice Champagne, 6és., 7 
ane of old ‘Back, a ag bj 


Mal ronti ermath, Con: 
ladies Corea, ‘tome a perial Tokay, and 

pr ge rare 5 
wl Be ys Pale Cognac Brandy, 48s., 60s., 728., and 


Pore Ligasur of every re gg 
a post-office 
qoantity win be be forwarded listosaliaas eo ml 


HEDGES AND BUTLER. 


LONDON: 155 REGENT STREET, W. 
BRIGHTON: 30 KING’S ROAD. 


(Originally Established A.D. 1669.) 


E LAZENBY and SON’S 


PICKLES, SAUC Een TS. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, sole Proprietors of the 
celebrated R ts and Manufacturers of the Pickles, 
Saaces, and Condiments so long and favourably dis- 
tinguished by their name, are compelled to caution 
the public a alate the inferior preparations which are 
put up and labelled in close imitation of their goods, 
with a view to mislead the public.—90 Wigmore 
street, Cavendish square eH 6 Edwards street, 
Portman square), and 18 Trinity street, London, 








ARVEY’S SAUCE— 


Sey ag —The admirers of this cele- 

app. pextioniacly ee, to observe 

that each yi ra y E, LAZENBY and 
SON, bears t bel used so many years, signed 


CROSSE AND BLACKWELL'S 
PREPARED SOUPS, 


IN PINT AND QUART TINS, 
READY FOR IMMEDIATE USE. 
Mock Ture, Os Tail, Jullienne, Real Tartle 
igatawny, Hare, &c. &e, 
Retail ton Gipeare and Italian Watehousémen ; 
holesale of the Manufacturers, 
CROSSE AND BLACEWELL, 
PURVEYORS TO HER MAJESTY, 
SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


FRAGRANT SOAP. 


Field’s “ United Service,” Soap Tablets, 4d. and 6d. 
each, Lasting fragrance guarauteed; order of your 
Chemist, Gtoné, ot Oilman, and see that J. C. and 
J. FIELD is on each tablet. 
Wholesale—-UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, &.E. 


FIELD'S PURE 
“SPERM ACETI” SOAP, 


8d. and 1s. j most delicat Tepid. 
This beautifu jars i is a * coenuaiin 4 
an 


purest Soap w maceti, the svoth 
emollient pag of which is well known, and it 
is recommended for children and in- 


brated 











is 
h tablet 
Wholesslen8s SUPPER MARSH, TAMbETH, $.£, 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
i |W tacss MOC-MAIN LEVER 
cal 


TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medi- 
en to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use ofthe steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, 
4 soft ange being worn — thé body, while the 

isite resist 


in supplied by the MOC- 
‘IN PAD SORTENT LE ER fittin 





with 80 


mach ease and closeness that a cannot be detected, 
and may be worn during s 
A descriptive circular ma had, and the Truss 


(which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the 
circumference of the body two inches below the hips, 
being sent to the Manufacturer, 


Mr JOHN WHITE, 228 PICCADILLY, LONDON, 
Price of a Single Truss, 165., 21s., 263. 6d., dnd 31s. 6d. 


Postage 1s. 
Price of a Double Triss, Sis. 6d., 4%s., and 52s. 6d. 


P 
Brie of an timbitical Trass, 423, and 52s. 6d. Postage 
Post-offiee Orders aysts to AY WHITE, Post 


LASTIO STOCKINGS, KNEE 

CAPS, &c.—For VARICOSE VEINS, and 

all Gases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the 

LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They are light in 

aire And laps ive, and ate drawn ob like an 

ordinary stockin ng. 7 Noein 6d., 73. 6d., 108-5 
ostage 





and 16s. each, 
JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 226 
PICCADILLY, LONDON. 





Families desirous of knowing tlieir correct crests 


Hao ; y 3 - 
- impaled. ‘The‘ Manual of Hera sls 400 Engravings, 


THE EXAMINER AND. LONDON 


REVIEW, SEPTEMBER: 25, | 1869, 623.) 








VERLAND ROUTE.— 


The PENINSULAR ‘and ORTENTAL 
STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY book Passen- 





gers and receive Cargo and Parcels for 
rome Pon 
gipraLraR { *0on 2 - 
MALTA ” aids <-a0r8 wesc 
ALEXANDRIA mo eadire = ™ 
ADEN. ” ” 
BOMBAY ” ” 
es} | 
MA Saturday, 4, | Sunday, Sept. 12 
Biimtiea [tier dott (Sor, tn 
PENANG Winer e Satur. ‘ fF cert eat 
SINGAPORE day thereafter. thereafter. 
ane ee 
A 
. Sehaster,: Sent, 4, barre Sot. 12, 
p-m. And ever a.m. And eve 
AUSTRALIA fourth Saturday | fourth Sunday 
thereafter, thereafter. 


And all Ports touched at by the British India Steam 
Navigation Company's Steamers. 


For further particulars, apply at the Company’s 


Offices, 1 Loader lenhall street; London, or Oriental 
place, pto 


R FAMILY ARMS.—Important to 


Every one.—Just completed, a valuable Index 
containing the Arms, Crests, and Mottoes of nearly 
every be oe England, Scotland, and Ireland, the 
result of thirty years’ labour, extracted from public 
and private records, church windows, monumental 
brasses; and other sources throughout the kingdom. 





sbould send name andecounty. Plain sketch, 3s. 6d, ; 

Colours, 6s.; Atms, Crest, and Motto, beautifull 

painted, 12s. coaerese traced, with the ofigin of 
Hi hed ; Arms quartered and 


3s. 6d., post frée, by T, CULLETON, Genealogist, 
Lecturer on Heraldry, 25 Cranbourne street Cornet of 
St Martin's lane). 





OOK-PLATE Engraved with Aris, 


; 2is.; Crest on Seals or Rings, 7s, 6d.; 
Monograms on Seals or Dies, in the most elegant 
form, by T. CULLETON, Engraver to her Majesty, 
25 Cranbourne street (corner of St Martin's lane). 


OLID GOLD SIGNET RINGS, 


18 carat, Hall-marked, Engraved with Crest, 
42s.; Ditto, very massive, for Arms, Crests, and Motto, 
4l. 48, The Hall-mark is the only guarantee for pure 
gold. Send size of finger by fitting a piece of thread. 
—T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25 Cranbourne 
street, W.C. 








ONOGRAMS by CULLETON.— 

GREAT NOVELTIFS.—A_ Design, post- 

free for fourteen stamps, Five Quire Note-paper, and 

100 Envelopes, stamped with monogram in Colours 

without any ay the die; 6s.—T. CULLETON 

Seal Engraver, 25 Ofdnbotrne street (corner of St 
Martin's lane), W.C. 


A70O CHARGE for ENGRAVING 


A STEEL DIES, with ARMS, CREST, 
MONOGRAM, or ADDRESS, if an order be given 
for a ream of the very best paper and 500 envelopes 
at 1/. 1s.; all stamped free, and sent to any part of 
the kingdom for P.-O. order.—T. CULL » 25 
Cranbourne street, W.C. 


EW SHEETS of COMIC MONO- 








PHOTOGRAPHS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
May be Seen and Selected from 
MARION AND CO., 

22 and 23 Soho square, London. 
Publishing Department on the’ First Floor. 


— CIAL REFORM UNION. 





TREASURER. 
Mr. ALDERMAN LUSK, M.P., 62 Fenchurch 
Street. — 
- 
BANKERS. 
THE IMPERIAL BANK, Victoria Street, West- 
minster. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


DR BREWER, M.P. 

JACOB BRIGHT, Esq., M.P. 
CHARLES BUXTON, Exq., M.P. 
PROFESSOR FAWCETT, Esq., M.P. 
The Hon. R. W. GROSVENOR, M.P. 
THOMAS HUGHES, eq, M.P. 

JOHN HOLMS, Esq., M.P. 

MR ALD. J. C. LAWRENCE, M.P. 

W. McARTHOR, Esq., M.P. 

SAMUEL MORLEY, Esq., M.P. 
CHARLES REED, Esq. M.P. 

H. RICHARD, Esq., M.P. 

W. M. TORRENS, Esq. M.P. 

W. POLLARD URQUHART, Esq., M.P. 
BENJAMIN WHITWORTH, Esq. 
PETER GRAHAM, Esq., Oxford street 
JOHN BAYLY, Esq., Plymouth. 

W. S. BURTON, Esq., Oxford street. 

J. A. NICHOLAY, Esq., 105, Oxford street. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
RICHARL MOORE, 25 Hart street, Bloomsbury 
(Chairman). 

JOHN NOBLE, it ie Westminster 


JAMES BEAL, 209 Yrvrite A 

W. E. CORNER, 105 Leadenhall street, E.C. 

C. H. ELT, Noel street, Islington. 

H. J. FIELD, 8 Friday street, E.C. 

GEO. HILL, 154 Westminster-bridge road. 

W. A. H. HOWS, 179 Kingsland road. 

T. MASON JONES, 6 Pembridge gardens, Bays- 


water. 
J. BAXTER LANGLEY, 50 Lincoln's inn fields, 
Dt C. T. PEARCE, 12 Gloucester street, Beigtave 


road, 

J. W. PROUDMAN;, South Hackney. 

LEWIS RANDALL, Merton. 

T. A. READWIN, Wynne road, Brixton. 

E. DRESSER ROGERS, Town-hall Chambers, 
Southwark. 

JAMES VAVASSEUR, 3 Huggin lane, E.C. 
ALFRED WALKER, Peartree street, Goswell street 
OFFICE.—10 BRIDGE STREET, WEST- 
MINSTER, S. W. 


OBJECT &. 
Reduction of the National Expenditure. 
Remission of Taxation on Articles of General Con- 
sumption. 


Effective Supervision and Control of the National 
Income. 
Economical and just Administration of the Funds 
raised by National Taxation. 
The co-operation of all friends of economy is in- 





GRAMS,—80 Regimental Crests, 7s.; 144 
Navy Crests and Mot 
grams, 7s.; 2 sheets waar Family, 2s.; 24 Crests, 
Arms of Dukes, 2s.; the Arms of every Marquis, | 
Viscount, Baron, and British Commoner, 1s. each 
sheet, in Colours.—T, CULLETON, Her Majesty's | 
pes ig 25 Cranbourne street (corner of St Martin's 
a . ° 


ITING CARDS by CULLETON.—' 


Fifty, best quali'y. post-free. 28, 3d., including 
the engraving of copper plate; Wedding Cards, fifty 
each, fifty embossed envelopes with maiden name, 
13s. 6d., post-free.—T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 
25 Cranbourne street (corner of St Martin’slane). | 


Gone ’S PLATES for MARKING | 


. LINEN.—By means of this invention eve 
kind of linen, silk, or stockings can be marked with 
crest, monogram, or address. Any one can use them. 
Initial plate, 1s.; Name, 2s, 6d.; Set of Numbers, | 
28. 6d.; Crest plate, 5s. With full directions, sent 
_post-free on receipt of stamps.—T. CULLETON, 
Seal Engraver and Die-sinker to the Admiralty and 
Board of Trade; 25 Cranbourne street (corner of St’ 
Martin’s lane.) 


\SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
' CHANDELIERS, 

Wall Lights and Lustres for Gas and Candles. 
CHANDELIERS in BRONZE and ORMOLU 
MODERATOR LAMPS, 
and LAMPS for INDIA. 

TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 


Mess, Export, aid Furnishing Orders promptly 
executed. 


All articles marked in plain figures. 
45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Manoracrony ax Su0w Rooms.—Broad street, 
Birmingham. Established 1807. 


Excellent Beef Tea, for 24d. a Pint. 


SK for LIEBIG COMPANY'S 


A EXTRACT of MEAT. Only sort warranted 
genuitie by the Inventor, Baron Liebig, whose sig- 
on every genuine jar. 














10s. 6d. ; 84 Comic Mono- | 





‘Supplied to the British, French, Russian, 
Dutch, and other Sretantt : : 


ted. Cheques may be drawn ia favour of the Hon. 
retary, and should be crossed “ Imperial Bank, 
estminster.” 


COMPENSATION 


IN CASE OF INJURY, AND 
A FIXED SUM in CASE of DEATH 
CAUSED BY 
ACCIDENT OF ANY EIND, 
MAY BE SECURED BY A POLICY OF THE 
Railway Passengers Assurance Company. 


AN ANNUAL PAYMENT OF £3 TO £6 5s. INSURES 
1,000 AT DEATH, AND AN ALLOWANCE AT THE RATE OF 
pen WEEK FOR INJURY. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
MAY BE PROVIDED AGAINST BY 
INSURANGE TICKETS FOR SINGLE OR DOUBLE JOURNIES. 


For particulars apply to Clerks at the 
Railway Stations, to the Agents, 
or at the Offices, . 
64 CornHiLt & 10 ReGenT sTReeT, LONoon. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


FILMER'S BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, 

AND BED ROOM FURNITURE 
An ILiustaatep CataLoous, with prices of 
1,000 ARTICLES of BED ROOM FURNITURE, 
sent free by post on application to 
FILMER & SOW, 
UPHOLSTERERS, 


$1 and 32 Berners street, Oxford street, W. 
Factory, 34 and 35 Charles street. 








— 








NT hearts or BICYCLES 


for EITHER SX.—Speed Ben’ | to Fifty 
miles per hour; self-balancing and prone ng; alse 
hill ascending. These facts veri by a civii 
engineer. Manufacturing licenses granted. D, 
Biz pence —W. PIDDIBG, Esq., Patentee, $1 Kibg's 
row, Walworth road. 

“Mr W. Pidding’s Patent Self-propelling and 
Balancing Velocipedes. and Bicycles. Having seen 
the diagrams, and perused a specification of Mr Pid- 
ding’s Patent, we hesitate not for an instant to say 
that that gentleman will accomplish all be professes 
to do by means of his invention.” —Sporting Opinion. 





HE LONDON ASSURANCE. REAT NORTHERN RAIL-. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, a.p. 1720). | WAY.-—On Saturday, 2nd October, C 
.D. ¢ h 


ASSURANCES. > eee Be 
Head Office—No. 7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, | Moorgate sieete? at Gon 9.85 am 1152'0.m. 
CORNHILL, E.C. | Aldersgate strect at 9.34 ” 10.15 ", 12 ge 


West-end Office.—No. 7 PALLMALL, 8. W, 
Govgnnon.—_JAMES BLYTH, Esq. 
Sos-Governnon.—EDWIN GOWER, Eso. 


Darorr-Govsrnor.—DAVID P OWELL, Esq. B.—For Sheffield, Rotherham, Barnsley, Hudders- 


DIRECTORS. field, Macclesfield, Stockport, Oldba Ashto 
Nathaniel Alexander, ; Robert Gillespie, Esq. Stalybridge, Manchester, WWarttagton, 'Liverpool, 


Esq. HarryGeorgeGordon,Esq. ©¢- 
John Alves Arbuthnot, | A. ©. Guthele, E onlay | C.—For Huntingdon, Peterboro’, Stamford, Bourne, 
; Holbeach, Lo 


John Alexander Hankey, Grantham, Nottingham, Spalding, 


| Farringdon street at 9.36 ,, 12. 
King’s cros(G.N.R.jat 10.5 7 1045 °° ay ie 


” 


' Ossett, Batley, Morley, Leed 
Hull (via Milford Tan radford, Halifax, 


Harvey Brand, Esq. . Sutton, Boston, Sleaford, Horncastle, Lincoln, Alfo 

Edward Budd, Esq. Louis Hath, Esq: | Louth, Great Grimsby, Hull (vi ; ; 

Alfred Daniel Chipman, H. J. B. Rendall, Esq. “oro” ¢vid 2 Been: 
Charles Lyall, Esq. | At the usual Excursion Fares; each Train 


Esq. 
Mark Wilks Collet, Esq. | Capt. R. W. Pelly, R.N, Teturning on Thursday, 7th October. 
Sir F. Currie, Bart, William Rennie, Esq. | Further particulars oo in bills, which can be 
Frederick G.Dalgety,Esq. | P. F. Robertson, Esq. obtained at any of the above-named London Stations, 





Bonamy weiala, eg Robert Ryrie, and at the Company's Receiving Offices in London. 

John Entwisle, . William Bryce Watson, Tickets, avaiJable from King's cross only, may be 

Geo. Louis Monck Gibbs, : obtained on Thursday, 30th September, and Friday, 
Esq. Lewis A. Wallace, Esq. 18t October, at King’s-cross Station; and at tie 


Ball and Mouth, ngel street, St Martin’s-le- 
Grand; 32 or circus; and 264 Holborn. On 
the morning of the ee of the Trains, Tickets 
will be obtainable at the Railway Stations only. 


SEYMOUR CLARKE, 
Gen 


; eral Manager. 
London, King’s-cross Station, 
September, 1869. . : 


‘N REAT EASTERN RAILWAY. 


TICKETS to YARMOUTH, Lowestoft A RETURN 
N is hereby given to persons assured against . 0 » Lowestoft, Alborough, 
Fire that the Rotetal Receipts for Insurances at ftatwich, Dovercourt, Walton-on-the-Naze, and 


f Hunstanton, are now issued at the SAME FARES 
Michaelmas are ready to be delivered, and that such y . _ 
fablarasiobs be slid 7 ain unpaid after Fifteen Days as formerly charged for MONTHLY TICKETS, 


from the said Quarter-day will become void. Cheap Weekly Return Tickets are also issued to 


Romane ren uy, sxeteeien of ee | ps goo these watering p 
mmission allowed to Brokers and Agents effect- gpRCIAL EXCURSION TRAIN to fMarwich 
ing Foartian ann Sir Lnsdrances against Fire. Dovercourt, and Walton-on-the- Naz» wrery Sunday 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. at9 a.m., and every Monday at 8.30 a.m. Fares 
Two-thirds of the entire Profits, without any 78. 6d., 5s, 6d., and 3s, 


deduction for expenses of management, are allotted pPYOURSIONS to BROXBOURNE hae RYE 
to the Assured. This arrangement will be found to WOUSE every Sunday at 10 a.m. and every Monday 


be more advantageous to the Puiiey bolders, than an , 
apparently larger proportion Of the Profits, subject at 9.80 and 10,30 om. Fares 3+ ad, 2s, 6d., and Ls, 6d, 
to the expenses of avanagement. rook A cso alma po hea are issued 
MARINE DEPARTMENT. - come Fone Mee chap ry te lye 
a Insurances are effected at the Head Office ay nn M ry : ; Vatts rte oe 
of the ation, 0 ther ifealars $0 ndbills. and time - 
wF books. 3. SWARBRICK, General Manage. 


JOHN P, LAURENCE, Secretary. 
ORTH BRITISH and (X UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
OFFICE. Established 1821. Subscribed 


MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY. Capital Two Millions. 11 Lombard street, Lion, 
Incorporated by Royal Chartet and Acts of E.U. panactons. 


Parliament. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. Cearauan—Williamh Steven, Esq. 


Policies should be renewed within fifteen daysfrom! Dspury-Cuainwan—Frederick H. Janson, Esq. 
the 29th instant. Receipts may be had of the various Henry Hulse Berens,’ 


West-End Office, No. 7 Palimall, 8. W. 
Henry Kingscote, Esq. 
Charles William Earle, Esq. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
TOTAL ABOLITION OF DUTY. 


Policies are now granted by the Corporation upon 
every description of Property at most melon 
rates. 





No charge whatever made for Duty or Policy, 
however small the sum insured. 














Agencies and Branches, and at the Head Office. Hy. Bonham.-Carter, Ee wane = b = ref eg 
London: 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C, Charles Wm, Curtis, Esq. | G. J. Shaw Lefevre, Esq, 
ie West-End Office, 8 Waterloo Place, 8.W. sa z Dor ee, = ‘ aq al 
' | Frao rt Dyke, . | Jdoha . 
Geiaiaen; S000. | sir. Ww. R. fatgabar, Rowlan Mise tn 
| ames Morris, 
. James Goodson, Abraham J. . 
AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE rete amlien ea. |Slere Vata es 
MUTUAL INSURANCE OFFICE, omson Hankey, Hog, 





Szcaztany—Thomas Tallemach, Esq. 
Actuant—Saml. Brown, Esq, 


N.B.—Fire Policies mich expire at Michaelmas 

ust be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 

P ts, on or before the 14th of October, 

deine bo aETOSN? ee, ree paid e Governtaaas nay f 5s tasaliy, a —_ f 

(ment—6é6 per Cent. of the Premiams Prospectus a orms roposal, w tatemen 

cannes on First Class Risks. of the Assets and Liabilities in the Life Branch, free 

Life Department—60 per Cent. of the Premiums on application to the Company's Agenis, or to the 

all Policies of the first series. wary. 


Accumulated Capital (25th Dee., 1868)—£1,252,174. HC@NIX FIRE ASSURANC 


The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 


1 New Baipox Stazet, Buackraians, E.C. 


The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. _Institated for 
Fire Business, a.p. 1696. Extended to Life, 1836. 


The whole of the Profits divided yearly amongst 
embers. 














sons of good position aud ebaracter. Geetas ena eae ¥, ei 
| Egrtommrg FIRE INSURANCE wrepearryciagee 
PANY, N Old Broad street (E.C.), 
and so-and 17 Peiledallt (W.) sina Keo) Tavsters AND Digectons, 
Instituted 1803. sorte ato eq ah Hanbury, j - 
Capital, £1,600,000. Paid-up and Invested, £700,000. Honble. Jas. Byng. Kirkman Dy Hodgson, 


ABOLITION OF FIRE INSURANCE DUTY. | Jolin Clutton, Esq. Esq. ; 
Insurances against Fire can be effected with this Octavius Edward Coope, | Sir Or Lubbock, Bart, 


F. 

Company on every description of y, a ’ Pr 

okies rates of premium, and entirely ¥ ot — Sane Bevan . = — ‘Magens, 

-— = Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 

Policy-holders, and all intending insurers, should Charles Emanuel Good-| Wm. James Tho mpson, 

take advantage of this concession to protect them-: hart, Esq. Bog. ALOE 

selves fully from loss, by we eubae ey the Shtch is deme jordon, Eeq.,| Henry Heyman Toulm op, - 
rtune time R. ‘ 

of oh per cent. poles | Matthew a Esq. 

AUDbITORS, 


f ol. t. per annus: allowed on all pol 
teed Put ‘to a longer period than one year, the ~ 
Jobn Hodgson, Eaq. Peter Martineau, Esq. . 

Joseph Samuel ales in 

Secnetany—George William Lovell. 











i mmend such insurances q 
ten tennial Policies are charged only six years’ 
premium. 7 
t and liberal settlement of claitfis. 
The ssual commission allowed on Foreign and AssisTast-Szcaztany—John J. Broomfield. 
Ship Insurances. Insurances against Loss by Fire are effected by the 
JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. | pHCeNIX COMPANY upon every of 
nanan Propery, ia every part of the World, on the most 
VERLAND IRE a: ie The promptitude and libel wih which tt 
DiA.—Llustra Over — are always 
wreaks, Ladies Travelling Portmanteaus, | well known, and the iimportance of its peor id with 
Leather Bags, Cubin Furni will be for- the Dubie mag be eabentet from the 
warded on application to ER and | jts establishment it bas more : 
GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, | Sterling in discharge of Claims for by 


Strand, London. The whole Fire Insurance Duty is now 


ERVOUS DEBILITY— nate rene se cn aye hres, 
N GRATIS, @ MEDICAL WORK, showing} or they will become 


rs how they may be cured without the sid of Receipts are sow ready at the nc hors, 
oem Free — cecaige of postage stamp. Address Lombard street and Charing lO the 
Secretary, Institute of Anatomy, Birmingbam. -| rerpective Agents throughout the i" 
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ROYAL C 


LAN 


TARTAN! 


WAREHOUSE, 





LONDON. 


LADIES fashionable TARTAN. DRESSES are SHAWLS, -Sootzh “Two0ds, and Lindsey Woolseys of SCOTT ADIE’S Original 
Handloom Weaving 
Are now on view, in the largest choice for the present seas, an’ aré well adapted for Spring Wear, Sea Voyages 


Also SCOTT. ADIE’ § FAMOUS WATERPROOF INVERNESS CLOAKS for LADIES and GENTLEMEN 


MANUFACTURED OF PURE HIGHLAND WOOLS; 


, and Continental Travelling ; 


shooting and Fishing Tweeds in the Heather, Granite, Moss, Stone, and natural colours of the Wool, in Textures suited for all Seasons and Climates. 


soo TTT A DTI Bw, 





Patterns forwarded 


to the Country free. 


————— 





Entrance at the CORNER OF VIGO STREET ONLY. 


11S REGENT STRHREZET. 





Ro VAT 


INSURANCE COMPANY.| | 


HEAD OFFICES, 
Rorat Lwsvnance Burvornes, Lompaap Stneer, 
Lonpon. 


Rorat I oR Bur.orses, Norra Joun Srreer 
NSURAN' lt ’ 


OAPITAL, TWO MILLIONS STERLING. 


Total Annual Revenue exceeds ... £800,000 
Accumulated Fynds in Hand - +» £1,500,000 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


NEW SOHEME IN LIFE ASSURANCE. 


A COMPLETE LIFE POLICY. 
A Kew and valuable scheme of Life Assurance Soe 


Sera lien” coatamte for 
ea Life Policies,” securi co Anemmers ene 


following important abamene: 

ist. The Premium to be paid by the Assured will be 
restricted to a certain fixed number of years, 
> the life may extend toa much longer 


2d, Bory ean discontinue his policy at any time with- 
eed ee tn vat bela ont tam oneotor 

t wi & proport 
ate amount. ‘Thus in the case of a Policy to be 
completed by twenty payments, and discontinued 
after the ae d, the ‘Insurance may be converted 


into a “ paid-u vey ‘riginal will stand good 
for asettoctbenest 


original sum. 
3rd. Heis thus relieved La the necessity 
“tinuing to pay hie Premioms, when failing health, 
pominsne of hpi de 


om ge thia scheme ay be had inet ieaee ot 
y 3 Ml iy ntame mye Na br 


Reroat 70 ANNUAL Mezgtixa Avoust 6rm, 1869,— 


Nott Fire Premiums recsived in 1008 be +» HA5,572 
New Life ee . 1908 for... 703,172 
Corresponding N Som Sone *eeee 21,528 
Aulitions during the year to Reserve Fire 22,923 

all ss, Anal ni “eee — Life 144,945 


JOHN H. McLAR . 
JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Gon in London. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
_ COMPANY. 
i oes at Sahat street, London. 


~ANSTITUTED 1620. 











The sum assured by this Company, 
with the accrued thereon, amount to about 
2,800,001, the Asse!s, consisting entirely of 
lav: ~~ in amount to up- 


Funtt alone is equal to 
ancc me. 


uses. may be obtained at the Offices as 
Pim Te L. throughout the Kingdom. 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


1OLONIAL INVESTMENTS — 
. The CEYLON COMPANY, | Donmwage = are Calon 


cha Marton, wih ‘With or withoak the Guarantee, 9 


et oon 


further particulars Soapuap Wimmer oe be male at 
the Omer of te buildi Ola 
Sroed cummpisioan _ 


R. A. CAMERON, Secretary, 
Ve Ceo Ske 68 the 
PANY’S CATA- 











TEW. of NEW COLLEGE|:. 


BEDFORD.—See 
wa ya ag one ces 
ture—Techmical Eaneatinn Pa 
Position in India—and other Articles, 


dl.—1 York street, and all Sina sy erry pee 


ONE GUINEA 


BOOK SOCIETIES 


of Subscribers in eve 
on a plan which 


apply fo 


current prices. 


Library. 


THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE 
Prospectuses Postage free on application, 


CHEAP BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


PURCHASERS of BOOKS for Public or Private Libraries, Secretaries of Book Clubs 
and eens Merchants, Shipping Agents, and others, are respectfully invited to 


‘MUDIE'S CLEARANCE CATALOCUE FOR OCTOBER. 
This Catalogue contains More THAN Ong Tnovsanp PoputaRk Books at the lowest 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION 
For a constant succession of the best New Books, 


PER ANNUM. 


THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTEREO DAILY. 


SUPPLIED ON 
py ecneee Postage | free 08 on application. 


THE LONDON BOOK SOCIETY. 


IN CONNECTION WITH MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


MUDIE'S LIBRARY MESSENGERS deliver the New Books at the Residences 
part of London and the immediate neighbourhood 
as given general satisfaction for many years. 


LIBERAL TERMS. 


ENTERED DAILY. 


All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also 
render the | be with the least possible delay by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER 
LIBRARY, Cross Street, Manchester, and from all Booksellers in connection with the 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
CITY OFFICE—4 KING STREES, CHEAPSIDE. 





Price 2+. 6l., 
HE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 
No. XXVIII. OCTOBER, 1869. 


1, The Death of Christ ; the Agrgorant Con- 
troversy. By G. Vance Smith, Ph.D. 
2. neat anity in India. . By u Beverilge, 
| Civil Service. 
3. Renan’s St Paul. By C. Kegan Paul, M. A. 
4. er oe L By Samuel Davidson, 


6 Roig: Miata, and its Relation to the 
of Immortality. By John Owen, 
6. Frederick William Faber. 


7. STescttanes Theologica. 
Publishers: Messrs WILLIAMS and NORGATE 
M4 Henrietta street, Covent garden, London, and 20 
South Frederick street, Edinburgh. 


By Presbyter 





Now ready, at all Libraries, 


HE LIFE of CARDINAL POLE. 


ey. Water Farqunan Hook. D.D., Dean of 
Forming the Eighth Volume of The 
Lives of ete Archbishops of Canterbur 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burk: orted street. 





MRS HENRY WOOD'S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, in 3 vols, 
Pe 2haAry YORKE. By Mrs 
Haxnry Woon, Auther of * Rast Lyune,’ &. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street, 


OTICE.—THE CHARACTER 


of LADY BYRON, b ue Writer of LORD 
BYRON'’S MARRIED LIFE. wil appear in the 
forthcoming number of the TRMPLE BAR MAGA- 
ZINE, ready on the 28th inst. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, 8 New Burlington street. 


HE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 
FOR OCTOBER. 
CONTENTS : 


1. Red as a Roseis She. By the Aathor of ‘Cometh 
up «s a Flower.’ Chapters XX. to XXIV. 
The “Character of Lady 1 By the W 
ron, By riter 
Lord lente Lite. 








Be 


ep eres 

9 Susan . By fa Author of ‘ Steven 
Laurence, Yeoman,’ &c. Chapters XXXVI. 
to XXXIX. 








RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. | STRAHAN and CO., 


- 


On Wednesday, the 20th inst. (One Shilling.) 


No, 118. 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
FOR OCTOBER, 


With Illustrations by Ropzut Barnes and 
Grorex pu Mavuuise. 


ConrTents : 

Put Yourself in His Place. (With an Hlustration.) 

Chapters XILI,—XIX. 
The Change in the Cabin-t; an Episode under the 

Second Empire. 
St Paul and Protestantism. Part I. By Matthew 

Arnold. 
The First and Last Kias. Uy Philip Bourke Marston. 
The Catalan Rover—Roger ‘de Flor. 
Against Time. (With an Illustration.) 

Chapter I. Friends Abroad, 
~ Il. A Peep Behind the Curtain. 
I)I. Relations at Home. 


The Silkworm Cam ain, Italy, 1869, 
Wiman's Love: a Bislogue. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO,, 15 Waterloo place. 





One Shilling Monthly, lustrated, 


~AINT PAULS. A Magazine of 
Fiction, Art, Literature, and Politics. 
E-liied by Antuoxy Trouiore. 


CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER. 
The Three Brothers. By Mrs Oliphant. 
XV. Kensington Gore. XVI. 
XVIL.. The Pairena. 
Beust versus Bismarck, 
The Srory of Lychnis, 
Leaves from the Diary of an Old Bachelor. Part II. 
The Oldest of Watering Places. 
Formos t. 
The Count de Buffon, 
Venus on the Sun's Face. 
An Editor's Tale. The Turkish Bath. 


STRAHAN and CO., Publishers, 56 Ludgate hil’, 


Chapter 
Welby, R.A, 
XVIII. The Tea Tuble. 





Half-a-Crown, Mont! ly, 


HE CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW: Theological, Literary, and Social. 
CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER. 
1. Catholicity. By Professor Bonamy Price, 
2. The Moral of the Albert Insurance Company. 
F ant the Ree. William Webster, 
3 bishop Cranmer's Theol 
~ aan toy mers Theology. By the Rev. 
4. Theocritus, By the Rev. James Davies. 
5. The Battle of the Philos phie—Physical and 
‘ eho et By aa Barry, D.D. 
an m—Part [1 ; 
" ee 8 2 oA eben at By the Rev 
e Conservatism—What i 
Edward Dowden. i A, Pa 
8. Notices of Books. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


—_——9——— 


SIR THOMAS BRANSTON. By W. 
Samm Author of ‘ Lucrezia Borgia,’ ‘ Shir- 
y Hall ae avo &e. 3 vols. 

# hed extremely interesting novel.”—A'henzum. 

“ This is as powerful as any of Mr Gilbert’s cha- 
racteristic tales, We doubt whether he has ever 
before written a story of so continuous and intense 
an interest.”——Spectator, 


VIOLA. By the Author of ‘Caste,’ 


‘Pearl,’ &c. 3 vols. 


A BOOK of HEROINES. By the Author 


of ‘ ca ety and Her Bridesmaids,’ &c. 3 vols. 

“ The heroines of these volumes are most of them 
charming—all of them women worth reading about.” 
— Observer. 


HELEN’S FIRST LOVE. By Lady 
BuLaAkE. 3 vols. 


The MINISTER'S WIFE. By Mrs 
OutpHant, Author of ‘ Salem Chapel,’ &c. 


URSULA’S LOVE STORY. 3 vols. 


“A very pleasant novel.”—Atheneum. 


The VICAR’S COURTSHIP. By Walter 


TuornburY. 3 vols. 
HURST and BLACKETT, 13 Great Masteee’ at. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
_ NWHW BOOKS. 


—I)— 


RAVELS in CENTRAL 


AFRI and EXPLORATION of the 
WESTERN NILE TRIBUTARIES. By. Mr and 
Mrs Pgtugricx. 2 vols., 8vo, with Maps, Portraits, 
avd numerous [!lustrations. [This day. 
The PILGRIM and the SHRINE; or, 
Passages from the Life and Correspondence of 
Heapeet Ainsiey, B.A., Cantab, New and 
Cheaper Edition, with Corrections and Additions, 
1 vol., post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER: a Novel. 


By Justin McCautuy, Author of ‘The Water- 
dale Neighbours,’ ‘ Paul Massie,’ &c. 3 vols. 


The CRUST and the CAKE: a Novel. 
ae me Ae of ‘Occupations of a Retired 
vols, 
UP and DOWN the WORLD: a Novel. 
By Rosset, Gray, Author of ‘John faller's 
Niece,’ ‘ Never—For Ever,’ &e. 3 vule. 
The GAGE of HONOUR, By Captain 
J T. Newatt, Author of ‘Jobn Neville,’ ‘ The 
Eastern Hunters,’ &c. 3 vol-. 
ONLY a WOMAN'S LOVE: 
By the Earl of Dssant. 2 rol, 
The WYVERN MYSTERY: A Novel. 
2 . S. Lge Farv, Author of ‘ Uncle Silas,’ 
uy Deverell,’ ‘ Haunted Lives,’ &c, 3 yols. 


LOST FOOTSTEPS: a Novel. By 


Josgerpn Verey. 3 vols. 


A LIFE’S ASSIZE: a Novel. By Mrs 
J. H. Ripors.s, Author of ‘ George Geith,’ ¢ ‘Too 
Much Alone,’ ‘ City and Suburb,’ &c. 3 vuls. 

A OOUNTY FAMILY: a Novel, By 
the Author of ‘ Lost Sir Massingberd,’ &. 3 
10's. 





a Novel. 


A PERFECT TREASURE: a Novel. 
1 vol. ” 
MARTHA PLANEBARKE: a Novel. 

3 vols 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
TWO-SHILLING EDITIONS of Popular 


Novels, for Seaside Reading. 
NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. 


The Savage Club Papers. | Recommended to Mercy. 
The Pretty Wine The W. , Neigh 
he Prett low. - 
Miss owe Meds bours. 
T. e Dower House Black Sheep 
$: ns Merci. Barren Honour. 
t Brady. Sword and Gown. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand _ 











Publishers, 56 Ludgate hill. 


London: I a of Putney, at 
iis trinting, Number 16 Little Pulteney street, 
in at. t Ritson. ea ‘8, Mba oe the 
EORGE 

Larnta, of Number i 9 "Wellington. sce A in ‘the 
Number 9 Wellington street a'County of Misdloux, at 


September 25, 169. 








